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BIOGRAPHICAL 6KETCH OF 


FRANCIS HOPKINSON, ESQ. 


The subject of this memoir was born in Phila- 
delphia, about the close of September, in the year 
1727. His father, Thomas Hopkinson, was a 
native of England, and his mother a niece of the 
then bishop of Worcester. The elder Mr. Hop- 
kinson died before his son had attained his 14th 
year, 

Shortly after his father’s death, Mr. Hopkin- 
son was entered at the college in Philadelphia, 
(now the University of Pennsylvania,) and was 
2 member of the first class that graduated in that 
institution. After completing his collegiate 
education he went through a regular course of 
legal study under Benjamin Chew, Esq. at that 
time Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, and was 


july admitted to practice at the bar of his na-. 


tive state. 

During the period thus devoted to the acqui- 
‘ition of legal knowledge he found sufficient time 
to cultivate zealously all the branches of polite 
literature, and garner up in his mind those 
tores of knowledge which he afterwards dis- 
iributed so much to the credit of his genius and 
laste. 

In 1760 Mr. Hopkinson officiated as secretary 
ofa solemn conference between the government 
of Pennsylvania and the chiefs of several Indian 
nations. This was the first occasion upon which 
he acted a part in public life. While in this 
situation he composed a poem illustrative of the 
subject upoh which he was employed, called 
“The Treaty,’’ which, though not remarkable 
for poetical vigor, breathes a spirit at once phi- 
lanthropic and honorable. 

In 1765 Mr. Hopkinson visited England, where 
he continued about three years, and shortly after 
his return was married to Miss Ann Borden, of 
Bordentown, New Jersey. © 

After several years spent in the quiet privacy 
of domestic life, and the undisturbed exercise of 
those social qualities which endeared him to all 


within the sphere of his acquaintance, he felt| 
9 


| himself called on by the growing encroachments 


of the British government to resist, in common 
with his countrymen, her illiberal exactions, and 
accordingly prepared himself to enter vigorously 
into the contest which he fotesaw must shortly 
take place. In 1774 he published a small tract 
called ‘‘A Pretty Story,’’ in. which he exposed 
the tyranny of Great Britain by a most beautiful 
allegory. This pamphlet had a very extensive 
circulation, and contributed materially to open 
the eyes of all classes of men to the shameful 
and arbitrary measures of the mother country. 

In 1776 he was a member of Congress from 
the state of New Jersey, and in_ that capacity 
was one of the signers of the glorious declaration 
of independence. While in Congress he wrote 
and published a variety of political essays, among 
which were the ‘* Prophecy,’’, ** Letters of a 
Tory,’’ ‘* Letters to Lord Howe;’’ and these 
were followed by his ‘* Political Catechism,’’ his 
ironical ‘*Answer to General Burgoyne’s Procla- 
mation,’’ and a great variety of similar publica- 
tions. Speaking of one of these, (the ‘History 
of a New Roof,’’) a writer of taste and judg- 
ment calls it a performance “which, for wit, hu- 
mour, and good sense, must last as long as the 
citizens of the United States continue to admire 
and to be happy under the present national go- 
vernment of the United States.’’ 

Much good unquestionably grew out of these 
publications. The energy of his mind, his ex- 
tensive erudition, and, above all, his keen satire, 
made him a dangerous and dreaded adversary 
to the British government, while his easy and 
pleasant style of writing, and the good sense and 
palpable justice of all that he wrote, rendered 
his essays popular with all conditions of society ; 
and the principles he thus impressed wrought a 
powerful and decided influence. 


After the old Congress was broken up Mr. 
Hopkinson held an appointment in the Loan 
Office, and soon succeeded George Ross, Esq. as 
Judge of the Admiralty in Pennsylvania. In this 
important situation he fully sustained the high 
character he had previously acquired, and his 
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nt 
decisions are chatacterised by the strongest in-) my way to him, whispeted him that it was only as a 
tegrity and deep legal knowledge. It is a fact| a piece of literary sport between Mr. Wilson and effusior 
which sheds great lustre upon the ability and] me, and very unfit for the public ear on such ap down t 
integrity of Mr. Hopkinson, that during the time | occasion. The papers were then delivered to Mr. turn th 
he held this office—a period ofnear eleven years} Wilson, and the audience assured that they did neral c 
—whenever his judgment was appealed ftrom,| not concern the present cause.’’ 
the superior court, with scarcely an exception, In the year 1790 Mr. Hopkinson was appoint. 
unanimously confirmed his decision. ed judge of the district court in Pennsylvania, by 

Towards the close-of the contest which arose | the president of the United States; but he had By 
out of the revolution, Mr. Hopkinson’s talents| scarcely entered upon the dignity and the duties man, s 
were, upon several occasions, successfully ex- of this new office before the hand of death, sud- a pers¢ 
erted in. exposing to public indignation and re- denly, and prematurely for his country and his metroy 
proach the practice which was then, as it has friends, closed the volume of his actions and his catchir 
been since, carried to such shameful excess,—of honors. He had been subject to frequent at. now m 
making the newspapers a medium of calumny tacks of the gout in his head, but, for some time no long 
and personal abuse. With this view he made in before his death, he had enjoyed a considerable ginald 
one of the public prints of the time a suggestion | Tespite from them. On Sunday evening, May ger, 
for the establishment of ‘‘ The High Court of| 8th, 1791, he was somewhat indisposed, and Cliffor 
Honour;’’ and inthe next year, pursuing the passed a restless night after he went to bed. He Were lJ 


same idea, he produced the statement of an ima- 
ginary case tried before this court, which gave 
rise to the following singular circumstance.— 
‘©The piece,’’ adopting Mr. Hopkinson’s own 
words, ‘* had been enclosed in a cover, addressed 
to James Wilson, Esq. for whom it was designed, 
and sent to his house. Mr. Wilson not being at 
home, his servant received the packet, and 
stuck it behind the parlour looking-glass. Cap- 
tain * * *, who was frequently deranged in his 
mind, and, at such times, full of notions of plots 
and conspiracies, went into Mr. Wilson’s parlour 
without knocking, whon none of the family hap- 


rose on Monday morning at his usual hour, and 
breakfasted with his family. At seven o’clock 
he was seized with an apoplectic fit, which in 
two hours put a period to his existence, in the 
53d yearol hisage. He left behind hima widow 
and five children, two sons and three daughters. 
In the eldest son, Joseph Hopkinson, Esq. now 
Judge of the United States Distriet Court, the 
virtues and abilities of his father appear to have 
become hereditary. 

The person of Mr. Hopkinson was a little be- 
low the common size. His features were small 
but extremely animated. His speech was quick, 
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ls pened to be there, and, secing the packet in the | and all his motions seemed to partake of the oe ul 
frame of the looking-glass, took it down and | unceasing activity and versatility of the powers of 
nb. went off with it. There was, at this time, a| his mind. pet.2 
4 cause agitated in the supreme court, of great In the character of a poet Mr. Hopkinson has obey) 
popular attention, in which Mr. Wilson and most | been already noticed. The structure of his verse 
a of the gentlemen of the bar were engaged. The | w2s not deficient in smoothness: and if it lacked eae 
, iad next day I went into court, and happening to be | the fire which brings within its irresistible influ sot bes 
oe seated near Mr. Wilson, I asked him if he had| ence the whole empire of human feeling, there "was 
“49% received my packet; he told me he did not get | Was a breath of piety, a moral cheerfulness dif- oe he 
a) home till late in the evening; that the servant | fused through its cadences, which is more than ‘ oie, 
ig informed him there had been a letter for him, and | Sufficient to disarm criticism of its severity. His ni ons 
7g that he had put it behind the glass, but that it| as the poetry of the heart, and by the heat My. \<Y. 
2 had all at once disappeared, and nobody could | alone it should be judged. apt 
ee) give any account of it, although enquiry had His skill in music was of a higher order. Eight a . 
a: heen made through the whole family. Whilst | of his own songs ‘he harmonized, and the simple P arp 
et we were thus talking, acry of ‘make way there,’ | melody and correct taste displayed in the com- dd 
| was heard in the court, when Captain ***, hay-| position, gave them a passport to general favor. oma 
4 a ing pushed his way through the crowd, appeared | He also invented a new mode of quilling a harp- aa; 
HP: A before the bar with papers in his hand.’ He in-| sichord, to obviate the inequalities and unplet- ties thi 
Ta terrupted the Jawyer who was then speaking, | santness in the touch of the instrument, caused of chit 
ae | and informed the judges, that he had papers in| by the frequent failures of the common crow- ature 
ih i his hand which would immediately clear up, and| quill. A description of this improvement, with 8 
{ determine, the cause before the court: and that | an engraving, appeared in the Columbian Maga- all 
re | h he had also discovered a most horrible and dan- | zine for May, 1787. these | 

t 5 gerous plot, partly against the state, and partly But the proper sphere of his genius was hu- corrup 

against tlie judge of the admiralty: confessing | morous and satirical literature. The same at- yo 
a that he had made this great discovery by break-| tractive piquancy which gave so high arelishto Han. | 

4 | ing into, and robbing, that gentleman’s house, | his conversation, uniformly seasoned the produc- 9 ,- nein 

: pointing to Mr. Wilson, declaring that, so far as| tions of his pen. The same writer who has de- rature 

he was amenable for the robbery, he stood ready | clared him, in this ré&pect, unsurpassed, even b¥ #% }, priv 

to submit to the laws. The papers, which I im-| Lucian, Swift, and Rabelais, proceeds to stat? Bi ci atin 

mediately knew to be mine, were handed up to| that ‘‘newspaper scandal, frequently for months HH ajipe 

the bench, and the chief justice was preparing to | together, disappeared or languished aftex the wach ¢ 


read the contents aloud to the court; but I forced | publication of several of his irresistible, satires 
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upon that disgraceful species of writing. He 
gave a currency to a thought or phrase, in these 
eflusions from his pen, which never failed to bear 
down the spirit of the times, and frequently to 
turn the divided tides of party rage into one ge- 
neral channel of ridicule or contempt.”’ 


For the Casket. 


«By all that is good,” exclaimed a young 
man, suddenly stopping and gazing earnestly at 
a person, whom he met in the streets of the 
metropolis—** Yes,” he vehemently continued, 
catching the hand of the siranger, whose eye 
now met his with an expression le could doubt 
no longer, “* I cannot be mistaken—you are Re- 
ginald you,” cried «he stran- 
rer, with answering vehemence, ‘fare Frank 
Clifford” —They embraced—and for some time 
were incapable of further utterance. Clifford, 
however, drew his triend mechanically to his 
lodgings; and the wordless feclings of the mo- 
ment, were at length succeeded by the over- 
flowing gush of young and ardent hearts. Who, 
that after a separaticn of many years, has unex- 
pectedly met the chosen associate of his boy- 
hood—the favourite companion of early and 

sbright years, may not imagine the animated na- 


ture of their conversation, its rapid review of 


past scenes, the frequent burst of simultancous 
recollection, and the sudden transitions from the 
grave to the gay—from ‘he trifling to the weigh- 
ty. Clifford and Valbert had been class-mates 
from the age of nine to fifteen; a period of life 
when the affections of the heart spring forth in 
their richest luxuriance and rapidly attain a 
strength, that resists the destroying influence of 
after years. Amid the gay revels of childhood, 
weading in the shalowless light of peace and 
buoyant feeling, they had first met. ‘That in- 
slinctive sympathy, which operates ever on in- 
fant hearts, that mysterious principle of human 
nature, which the stoic vainly attempts to ana- 
lize or define, had at once mingled their sp'rits. 
They became inseparable companions—cham- 
pions in each other’s cause—allies in all the mi- 
mic factions of their juvenile community, reci- 
procal confidants of every thought; colleagues 
mischief, and all those scenes of young and 
ardent enjoyment, which remain on the gloomy 
memory of after life, lke bright green spots 
amid a parched and desolate waste. Are the 
ties thus formed, the wild and exuberant growth 
of childish caprice? far otherwise—they are li- 
gatures of strong and holy tecling—feeling, that 
springs spontaneous and unbiassed from hearts 
in allthew freshness, that will not wither unless 
hese hearts become cankered by the breach of 
corruption, Seasons came and passed; and still 
vur young friends were pursuing one and the 
tame path; toiling together up the slow ascent 
vf science—basking in the bowers of light lite- 
rature, or bounding over fields of occasional- 
ly privileged indulgences Alike amiable and con- 
vihating, they were equally, general favorites. 
Alike talented, they were mutual assistants to 
tach other in the attainment of knowledge. Dis- 
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closing, as time rolled on, the same moral eleva- 
tion of character—frank, generous, faithful, and 
disinterested, their social compact became a kind 
of chivalrous league in the cause of honor and 
virtue, Still there were traits in each sufficient- 
ly distinct to give tone to their intercourse. 
‘here was little tm the character of Frank, thet 
would have been termed fine sentiment by our 
no lern exquisites—no sudden flights among the 
clouds; no abstraction of thought, no commu- 
niou with imaginative things. There were 
times, indeed, when his fine features flashed 
with fire, or glowed with emulation; but the 
transient burst of enthusiasm was either waken- 
ed by some violation of truth or justice, or hu- 
manitv—or it was called forth in the contempla- 
tion of high deeds, or lofty intellect. The usual 
tenor of his lte, was that of uniform cheerful- 
ness; the placid and -unny temperament of his 
mind, resembling a stream that flows brightly 
and smoothly on through a plain where nota 
single inequality of surface changes the hue of 
its wave. Regimskl, on the contrary, with a 
heart that vibrated as easily as the magic harp of 
the winds, was alternately the spirit of glee and 
frolic, or the musing visionary, whose thoughts 
had no share in the scenes around him. This 
distinction, however, was rather the effect of 
a difference in their social relations, than of the 
natural tone of their character. Reginald’s in- 
fant years had been passed amid «a wide circle of 
doating kindred, and early endearments had eli- 
cited all the tenderness of his nature. ‘The mu- 
sic of his spirit, those tremulous chords, which 
once attuned, give forth their seunds to every 
touch, had been awakened by the hand of affec- 
tion—his chikiieod was aloug dreain of light 
and the varied atmospher- of the world—its 
chills and sunshine—its balm, and its subtle poi- 
sons, all fell with palpable weight upon a heart 
thus thrown open to their influence. With 
Frank it was far otherwise—an orphan from in- 
fancy, left without a single relative, and thrown 
by chance among souls of the most selfish mould, 
equally incapable of awakening or bestowing 
tenderness, his young Ife passed without the 
nightly blessing, whose soit tone through the 
long lapse, of years comes with soothing power 
over the soul—or the deep, deep prayer, that is 
put up at midnight for the child of parental 
love. A handsome inheritance had secured him 
trom the evils incident to poverty, and the 
higher qualitics of his mind obtained for him a 
yeneral regard; but the depths of his spirit were 
not yet stirred; its latent melodies waited the 
thrilling touch of a stronger sentiment. The 
name, the pride, the heart’s deep interest of 
no human being Was identified with lis, but the 
world gave him its specious soviles, and, except 
the friendship of Reginald, he knew not that 
earth had a richer or warmer beam to bestow, 
He regarded it in return with complacency, 
though not with interest, and viewing it in mass, 
he neither discovered its darkest shades nor the 
brighter spots that chequer it. With a constitu- 
tional gaiety, that flung a perpetual light around 
him, and a mind early embued with a sense of 
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duty, he journied cheerfully onward, uncon- 
scious of that thirst, which the tasted cup of af- 
fliction leaves on the soul. Such were our 
friends at the time of their separation; and, ex- 
cept that the respective shades were somewhat 
deepened, such, ten years after, when they 
again met. The stronger passions of matured 
years had given Reginald a yet more romantic 
cast; while Frank, more intimately acquainted 
with the hollow faith and selfishness of the world, 
regarded it with increased indillerence, and 
gave still less of his better feelings to the inter- 
course of life. The sunshine of his nature ex- 
cluding the bitterness of the misanthrope, he 
was still, as formerly, a gay, elastic being, ap- 
parently the very spirit of enjoyment, though 
after all, he was only sporting with the bubbles 
of life, without dreaming of the pearls and the 
treasures beneath its surface. Accident had 
brought them at the same moment to one of 
our eastern cities, and taking now the same 
lodgings, they spent a few short weeks in 
all the high and rare communion of dis- 
interested friendship. ‘The frequent reve- 
ries of Reginald, his visionary perception, his 
deep interest in the natural world—in a cloud— 
a star—a flower, were all subjects of ceaseless 
raillery with Clifford, whose constant flow of 
animal spirits was perpetually breaking in on 
the rapt tone of Talbert’s mind, like the light 
carol of airy music. ‘‘If I would harbour the 
thought,” said Frank, one evening, as his friend 
stood watching the course of the brilliant throngs 
that were wandering through the blue depths of 
asummer sky, “nay,” he continued, as Regi- 
nald started with the evident consciousness 
of some strong latent emotion, “I fear it is ab- 
solutely too true—you are in love—the symp- 
toms ure too unequivocal; you are neither a 
philosopher nor a saint, and wherefore then are 
your thoughts so frequently wandering but to 
commune with some angel, or planet—which 
shall I call her? of our own sphere?” “And 
if,” replied his friend, with a serious smile,— 
I have indeed found an angel, irom whom I 
am for atime separated, why not indulge me in 
this spiritual communion? In truth, dear Frank” 
—‘** Nay, Reginald, spare me the confession! 
leave me at least the consolation of occasionally 
doubting.” 

‘* But why thus deprecate the reality?” 

‘* Firstly—because I have no {faith in the di- 
vinity of the pretty trifles;—and secondly—you 
may laugh at my selfishness, if you will—i want 
no rival in your good graces.” ‘*A vival! why, 
dear Frank, are love and friendship the sume 
passion?” **Oh no, but love is so absorbing a 
sentiment that every other becomes merged in 
its sweeping tide. Let me still doubt then, Re. 
ginald, for were I possitively assured of your 
enthralment, I should feel exactly as I did ten 
yéars ago, when you were called home from 
school—as if the only sensitive spot in my heart 
was plucked out—and avacuum left that no- 
thing could fill—and in short it never was filled 
till I again met you; though to be sure the 
pulseless part had closed over it, So now let 
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me cherish as I may the little faith [ have in being 


the same all in all personage to you—no argy. onjur 
ment now—no professions—I give you cred: 
for all you would say on that score, and volyy. site 
tarily withdraw all charges, lest you should — 
plead guilty.” And in fact from that momex 
Frank seemed to parry the confidential ap. —_ 
proaches of his friend as he would have done, Mae 
blow, and they were called upon to separate, ye 9 
without having had any further conversation o 2 af 


the subject. 

Reginald had obtained the promise of a visi 
frum Clifford at no remote per.od, and in evey 
jess than the appointed time, he arrived x 
L , a lovely and picturesque village of tle 
seabord, where his friend resided. ** A thousaa! 
thanks,’’ exclaimed Talbert, rapturous!y embry 
cing him, ‘fa thousand thanks for this unexpect. 
ed punctuality.” “Rather say precipitancy; dat 
call it what you please, you see I do not meant 
give our friendship time again to cool——and 
suv,—still a benedict,’”? he added, as he 
cel his eye over the solitary apartment, 
** Well, then, 1 shall have one more season of 
uncontrolled enjoyment with my old class-mate, 
before he is wholly consecrated to a gentle com- 
panion.” 

‘What, Frank, have you ‘brought along all 
your former prejudices? I hoped by this time 
to have the privilege of confiding every sen'r 
ment of my heart to my friend.” ‘* And isi 
even so?” said Frank, laughing, Well, well, 
then I will listen with the fortitude of a martyr; 
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begin with the first pulse that throbbed out a av 
time, and let us have all the symptoms till the dliied { 
present alarming crisis.” Reginal 

“ Nay, Frank, you seem to have sufficient Mog) 
food for raillery already. It would be pity 0 


exhaust it all at once! But my jesting moot BiB. yo 


is spent even now, and I should listen to te My 
hopes, and fears, and perplexities of love, with HM. its ¢ 
more interest than you would imagine!) 
fact, since I last saw you, I have been on the und, 


verge of falling in love myself,”—‘ Indeed- 
aud is the danger quite past?” “Quite, I believe 
—unless accident brings me again in contact 
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tv, 
with the fair enchantress.” ‘‘And how, & 
where, may I ask, was you thrown into SUC. BiB ire 
imminent peril?” ‘*I was pressed to visit anol Hi, ney 
acquaintance at L , and on my arrival found BB) tenis 
a host of visiters already assembled; aM00g BB) 
them was one—nay, suppress your triump)— 
she was indeed a dangerous being, ut a fort: was 
nate coincidence of unlucky circumstances pre albert 
vented the spell she might at another time have Burned t 
thrown over my senses.” ‘‘And pray what were but I 


these circumstances so contradictory .in thei! MRaught 


nature?” ** A week of perpetual rain—an ete!’ Bess, no: 
nal drizzle, that kept all the inmates of the 3 Mr, c) 
house forever within doors—an assemblage BBlready, 
round her, so tame, so trifling, so insipid, that Bihess, “4 
from among them it was impossible to draw het BRued Fy 
forth, though she Meant as if her whole soul Bmotion, 
was made up of light and beauty; and, worst of Bike was. 
all, whenever she sung, the constant accomp% HMollowed 
niament of other voices jarring the unutterable BBained © 
melody of her’s, Even you, Reginald, who 
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onjure up a little world of romance about you 
tany time, could scarcely have fallen in love 
> situated. Not a’gleam of moonlight—not a 
litary star peeping through our casement—a 
ircle, one only excepted, without soul or mind, 
reating an atmosphere of dulness, that evident- 
y weighed like an incubus on her’s.—Yes, even 
ou would have yawned away a period of such 
uivocal existence.” ‘* Perhaps I might; and 
et, after all, I am inclined to suspect this same 
rizzly week has poured a new flood of light on 
our spirit, Frank.” **No no, Reginald, my 
eart has been so long sealed, it will require the 
agic of real romance to dispel its torpor. I 
ust meet some being. equally bright, on fairy 
bad, before its locked fountains can be broken 
p. But now that L have acknowledged, I may 
ot always prove invulnerable, let me again de- 
and ‘the story of your love,’ its l.ghts and 
hadows, its intricate windings, and, above all, 
s final point of termination,” “1 trust it will 
pon end, Frank, like most novels, in a mar- 
age; and as there is nothing peculiar in its 
ourse, save that it has never yet deviated from 
s object, I will spare you the recital.” 
“What say you for a walk,” said Reginald, 
ome hours after, glancing his eye over the bril- 
int landscape that was now glowing with the 
rgeous colors of parting day,—** With all my 
eart,” cried Clifford, snatching his hat. ** And 
ave the fair found so much favour in your eyes 
f late that you can support an introduction to 
ne whom 1 could wish you to regard?” ‘I 
hall indeed consider it a privilege;” and they 
dliied forth, Their walk soon terminated, and 
Reginald rapped at the door of an elegant and 
asteful domicil. As they entered the hall, the 
ones of a 1ich instrument, accompanied by a fe- 
ale Voice, reached them. Clifford paused— 
sic had always had astrange power over him, 
nd its deepest strains invariably awakened feel- 
foreign to the usual tone of his 
und, 
nse interest. The chords were touched by a 
wlful hand, and the voice, though in an under 
ey, rose with the rich mellifiuous ewell of in- 
piration. Reginald drew him onward, and they 
tered sn apartment, through whose windows 
ie mellow light poured like a stream, while the 
ustering vines that clambered their columns, 
it a cloud of odour. The lovely 
clan was befure them; and an old gentleman 
‘ho was her only auditor, rose to receive them. 
lalbert presented his friend to him—and then 
urned to the young lady.—*‘Allow me,” he said 
but Frank, who had not till that moment 


aught her features, witha cheek of ashy pale- 
Bess, now suddenly exclaimed, ‘* Miss Graham!” 
X¢ Wi Mr. Clifford and myself are old acquaintance, 
5° Meready,” saidthe young lady, ina tone of sweet- 


‘ss. A mist passed over the eyes of the sub- 
tued Frank, and uadefinable but contending 


ul Motions shook his whole frame. For a moment 
of He was utterly unconscious of the remarks that 
ollowed, and it was only by a strong effort he re- 
le BRiined any degree of composure. ‘The blood 


wthed through his heart like a cataract, but he | 
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He now listened for a moment with in- | 
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struggled heroically, and at length observed, 
with tolerable calmness, ‘*I little thought, when 
speaking to my friend this very morning, of 
Miss Graham, that 1 should find her the object 
of his dearest interest.—It isa pleasure,” he at- 
tempted to add, but his voice now lost its -natu- 
ral tone, and a slight convulsion curled his pale 
lip. Reginald, however, delicately forbore to 
notice his embarrassment, and seemingly uncon- 
scious of the situation in which he was placed, 
he skilfully brought forward those topics that 
would lead to geners] conversation, The old 
gentleman was intelligent and social, and his 
grand daughter, for such was Miss Graham, seem- 
ed, in the freedom of her domestic sphere, like a 
bright influence, diffusing light and harmony. 
She said little, indeed, but her few remarks, so 
fraught with purity and feeling so original, 60 
spirited, and yet so gentle, sufficiently evidenc- 
ed the richness of her mind, and the high tone 
of hercharacter. Clifford had become perfect- 
ly calm, but the free and brilliant hght of his 
wonted manner was gone; like troubled wa- 
ters, which are robbed of their transparency 
long after the agitation of their surface has eub- 
sided, Notwithstanding his boasted security, 
the week he had spent under the same roof 
with Miss Graham had given him a rew percep- 
tion of existence, and he was now lke a blind 
man on whom a flood of light has been poured for 
one bright moment, and then withdrawn forever. 

Miss Graham, at the request of Reginald, 
again sat to her piano, and its deep tones were 
now heightened in their effect by the increased 
interest of the hour. ‘The busy hum of day 
had subsided into a low soft murmur of unseen 
things; the rich glow of sunset had faded away, 
and a stream of pale moonl ght stole over the 
apartment. ‘The features of Miss Graham were 


seemed hovering like a halo around her. Regi- 
naki leaned over her chair with tlie freedom of 
a brother, and was winding one of her dark 
shining tresses unconsciously round his fingers, 
Clifford respired with difficulty—he looked at 
them with a new sense of individual desolation. | 
“Yet they were formed for each other,” he 
mentally exclaimed, as he marked the high cast 
of intellectual expression peculiar to the coun- 
tenances of both—nay, he even fancied a per- 
sonal resemblance—the thrilling smiles—the po- 
lished forehead—the shadowy hght of the dark 
eye was the same. : 

The evening wore away anc our friends rose 
to depart. ‘* Reginald,” inquired the old gen- 
tleman, *“*may we not expect the pleasure of 
seeing your friend again?” ‘‘I leave Z-——— 
to-morrow,” said Chiffurd, bowing—*‘t To-mor- 
row?” reiterated Regiaald, to-morrow/—why 
deur Frank, what mean you?” “Jt is unavoida- 
ble,” was the reply, and they took their leave, 
‘* And now,” he exclaimed as they left the bouse 
‘“let me hear the reason of this strange visit, 
I—i—am obliged to be more than a days jour- 
ney hence within two days,”—** You are very 


thousand things yet to say to you.—I have. 


instinct with melody, and the light of song — 


mysterious, Frank, as well as vexatious. I have — 
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you and my Ellen are ,old cronies; nor how 
much better I. think of your heart for having 
so nearly lost it through her, enchantment.” 
‘*But if heretofore,” said Frank, with an hyste- 
rical laugh, in which the ingeniousness of his 
nature struggled with overwhelming emotions, 
** if heretotore I have barely retained it, would 
you advise me to remain in the vicinity of dan- 

er? would you trust’——“ Would 1 trust my 

iend? yes, with unhesitating confidence; were 
it necessary, | would consign all I hold dear to 
his care, even with the unreserved trust of my 
whole soul.’ ** Well, then I will deserve that 
trust,”’ said Frank, emphatically, and he now 
changed the conversation, Early on the follow- 
ing morning he was many miles on his way. He 
returned to scenes in, which he had heretofore 
mingled with.a spirit like the gossamer, floating 
forever in the sun beam—but he was no longer 
us formerly the active principle of social enjoy- 
ment. At times shut up in the solitude of his 
chamber, and again plunging with reckless 
eagerness into all the haunts. of pleasure; at 
ane moment accusing destiny, and the next up- 
braiding himself with weakness, and even faith- 
lessness to hisfriend. _Week alter week rolled 
away, and still brought no, healing on their 
wings. Returping one evening, from an assem- 
blage of common-place beauty, which rendered 
the recollection of Ellen Graham more vivid, he 
was pacing his room with rapid strides, when 
Reginald ‘ulbert suddenly flung himself into 
his.arms. “ Feank,” he said, when the first 
greetings were over, ‘*] have come to carry 
you back with me to Z ; within a week | 
kneel, at the hymeneal altar, and the presence 
of friendship is indispensable to soften the so- 
lemniiy of the occasion. On the score of our 
catly. fellowship I have an unanswerable claim 
to your ready acquiescence; you may therefore 
prepare yourself for getting off by the dawn of 
day’, Frank put his hand on his brow and 
struggled to collect himself. He summoned up 
all the strength ol his soul, and stood at length 
composed, and girt up to the trial. A rapid 
journey soon brought them to the residence of 
his friend—and the dreaded day had arrived. 
Frank was informed they had some distance to 
ride, 1s Miss Graham was at the house of a friend 
a few miles from Z ; and while preparing 
to.attend the groom, he caught the eye of Re- 
ginald fixed on him with a strange and mingled 
expression of pity and {rumph. -His pride was 
hurt, and a glow of resentment tinged his cheek. 
Was Reginald capable of a triumph over his 
friend? or if he had indeed developed. this feel- 
ing, why insist on making him.a_witness of his 
own happiness? Frank: sprung on his horse 
with his wonted. buoyancy, and assumed a gaiety 
that illy accorded with his hollow and blood-shot 
eye. Shey al'ghted and were conducted to the 
bridal. apartment, Ellen. Graham, in her.snowy 
vestments, stood by a window, where a flood of 

lory from,a crimson cloud. fell directly on her 
orm. The pale. rose of her. cheek had acquir- 


not yet told you how delighted I am to find that | of pleasure than of timidity, and her dark eye 


eda deeper hug, but it seemed rather the flush | 


as it met that of Talbert, beamed with anim. 
ted light. Beside her, similarly attired, and wit) 
a form of smaller but equally symmetrical pro. 
portions, stood an exquisitely fair being, with 
light auburn hair, and an eye of the softest blue 
which, at their apyroach, fell at once beneath 
its veilof long silken lashes. Reginald took he; 
hand with an air of respectful tenderness, 4), 
low me, Juliet, the pleasure of presenting my 
bride to my best and dearest friend;” then tum. 
ing to Ellen Graham, he added, * with my sister 
vou are already acquainted.” ‘* Your sister” 
exclaimed the breathless Clifford; but at thy 
moment they were informed the minister waited, 
and Reginald whispering “ Ellen is bridemaid,” 
led the trembling Juliet. torth. rush of unu. 
terable feelings came over the soul of. Frank, 
and but for the impulse of the lovely bridemaid, 
he would have remained unconscious of the 
part assigned him in the ceremony. ‘* Is there 
not some thing of romance in this?” whispere! 
Reginald, aguin, as the parties were at length 
seated—‘* Is not this a kind of fairy ground?’ 
“Fairy ground indeed! tell me, Talbert, am| 
in a dream, or is Ellen Graham really. free’” 
‘¢ Free as you could wish, and no vision neither, 
Knew you not, then, | had a sister, a half-sister, 
bearing another name, and living since our mo- 
ther’s death in her father’s family!” Unkind 
Reginald, thus to tamper with feelings so exqui. 
sitely painful as mine.”—* Why, did you nota: 
sure me that your heart was sealed up as snug 
as an iceberg, and that it would require a ter 
rible blow to break it up? and did you not fy 
off in such a tangent I had no time for explan- 
tion?” ‘But why, dear Reginald, have I been 
kept ignorant that you had such a sister” 
“‘ When we were boys at school you must hae 
heard me speak of her often, for though many 
years younger than myself, being the child of 
second» marriage of my as she was my 
Only sister, | loved her with enthusiasm. As you 
knew nothing of my family, however, it was n- 
tural you should forget the circumstance. When 
we again met, I at once formed the wish of 
strengthening the ties between us by your union, 
and I resolved, if possible, to bring you in con- 
tact.. dmeant, however, if your meeting pro- 
duced an attachment, it should be perfectly vo- 
luntary, and therefore I forbore to speak of her. 
Meantime, accident assisted my views by throw. 
ing you together soon after at the house of 4 
mutual fffénd: I heard my sister, on her retum 
home, speak of you in terms of esteem, and in 
your description of a new acquaintance, | 
at once recognized her. I carried you to see 


her; and as you insisted upon something’ out of 


the common course of events, | whispered her 
not to call me brother. And now, Frank”—but 
Frank no longer heard him—he was already 


‘deeply engaged m a conversation with Ellen— 
‘what was its subject I have never learned, I only 
‘know that a second wedding shortly after took 
place, and as the honey-moon is yet scarcely 
-over, Prank is still revelling in all the rich light 
‘of romantic feeling. 


J. L. DUMONT. 
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| Written. for the Casket. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF THE LATE 


JOHN WELLS, ESQ. . 
BY JOHN BENTLEY SCOLES. 

The memory of the writer is preserved and 

kept alive by the productions of ispen. While 

terity can appreciate the powers of his un- 
derstanding, enjoy the corruscations of his ge- 
nius, and receive improvement from the lessons 
of his wisdom, long after he has been gathered 
‘to the tomb; it is too often the fate of the barris- 
ter to leave behind him few memorials of the 
ability and eloquence that once astonished and 
delighted. The only traces of his legal learning 
and. perspicuity, are to be found: in works to 
which few but professional men have occasion, 
or inclination to refer; his speeches, however 
powerful or brilliant, are rarely collected and 
published; and of his manner asan orator, those 
who come after him can of course know nothing, 
except from the description of the biographer, 
(if he be fortunate enough to have one, which 
is not often the case,) and how very incompe- 
tent such descriptions are to convey a lively 
idea of the excellence and attraction of manner, 
all I believe will admit.—There is reason to 
fear, that the gentleman whose name stands at 
the head of these remarks, will add another to 
the many examples in proof of the fleeting na- 
ture of forensic renown. 

John Wells was born in the state of New York, 
avout a quarter of a mle from that part of the 
country of Otsego, which is at present occupied 
by the village of Cherry Valley; in the year 
1770. Thecounty around was then a perfect 
wilderness. His tather, fearful of a descent of 
the Indians, which a number of circumstances 
during the summer of 1778, had rendered pro- 
bable, left his farm, and removed with his fami- 
ly to Schenectady. His apprehensions subsided, 
however, and he returned home with all of 
them but the subject of our memoir, who was | 
left at school. in Schenectady. He returned 
in November, ‘and it was only a few days after- 
wards that'the ferocious Brandt, who had been 
long watching his opportunity, and had now 
concerted his plan, fell upon the infant settle- 
ment: —The elder Mr. Wells and his family were 
among the first victims of the unsparing fury of 
savage vengeance. Jolin alone escaped by his 
providential absence from the scene of massa. 
cre. Bereaved by this awful catastrophe of his 
parents, three brothers, a young sister, a grand- : 
mother, and other near relations; he was not 
left to the wide world without a protector; he 
was taken into the family of his aunt, who was 
indeed a tender and affectionate parent to the 
destitute orphan. After he had passed through 
the preparatory course of a grammar-school, he 
was sent to the University of Princeton, where 
he gained the esteem of the professors, and the 
respect of his associates, by his application and 
success. He graduated in 1788; and having se- 
lected the law as his profession, he soon after- 
wards commenced his studies under the direc- 
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| ration of the regular term of legal study, he re- 


103 
practice in the city of New York. At the expi- 


ceived his license as an attorney; and opened an 
office in the city of New York in 1791, 

But a lawyer in Mr. Wells’s situation, without 
fortune or influential connections, must make 
up his mind, whatever be his talents, to move | 
for some years in obscurity, and be content with 
a scanty and hard earned subsistence.—Myr,. 
Wells found it so; and for several years his ut- 
most industry barely enabled him to support 
himself, in a plain and decent style of living: 
in fact he has often told his friends, that previous 
to 1804, he was so much discouraged by the 
gloominess of his prospects, that he would 
have abandoned his profession, and retire toa 
farm in the country, if he could have command- 
ed the means of obtaining one. Politics ran 
high when Mr. Wells began to practice, and the 
public press teemed with federal and democrat- 
ic malevolence. He took up his pen in the 
cause of federalism, and displayed so much abi- 
lity and spirit in the various pieces which he 
wrote for the newspapers, that they attracted 
the notice of General Hamilton; who sought 
out the author, and probably recommended to 
him the conduct of a newspaper, in which we 
find him engaged. The manner in which he 
discharged his editorial duties, gave satisfaction © 
to his party. 

In 1804, Chatham, the well known editor of © 
the American Citizen, was prosecuted for a |i- 
bel by Mr. Smith, the sun-in-law of the late 
President Adams; and to the surprise of his 
friends, he employed Mr. Wells, his political an- 
tagonist, as one of his counsel, and intimated 
his wish that he shuuld take a leading part upon 
the trial. He attended faithfully to the case, 
and his powerful and ingenious defence of his 
client, first gave him reputation as an advocate, 
and seemed to have turned the tide of fortune 
‘in his favour. tewas thena counsellor of nine . 
years standing; having taken his degree in 
1795. 

From the time of Chatham’s trial, Mr. Wells 
began torise in h's profession, He was retained 
in causes of importance; his editorial employ- 
ment was given up; and ina year or two, he . 
became one of the most eminent practitioners 
inthe State. His reputation as a profounl and 
eloquent jurist continued to increase, until at 
length he took precedence of every member of 
the bar, with the exception of the late Mr. Em. 
met. With this celebrated man, and only him, 
for a competitor, Mr. Wells was indeed the . 
brightest luminary that had arisen at the bar of 
the State of New York since the days of Iam. 
ilton; ani in the opinion of those wha have had 
an opportunity of comparing and judging, me- 
rits a rank with the Pinckneys, the Dexters, and 
the Dallasses of our country: though. circum- 
stances, ani his constant and multifarious occu- 
pation in the courts in his own State, prevented 
him from making that display before our nation- 
al tribunal—the arena of the rival intellects of 


- 


hon of Mr, Griswold, then a lawyer of extensive 


the Union, which would have given him an | 
equally extended fame. alta 
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Mr. Wells never sought for political distinc- 
tion, With a consistency honourable to him in 
this age of versatility, he adhered to the prin- 
ciples, and remained in the ranks of a fallen 


arty. 
. He died on the 6th of September 1823; in 
the 53d year of his age; after three days illness. 
His death was altogether unexpected. He at- 
tended to professional business on the Sd of 
September preceding, and his family did not 
anticipate that his end was near, until a few mi- 
nutes before he expired. The members of the 
bar of the City of New York, as a testimony of 
respect for their distinguished brother, have 
erected a monument to his memory in Grace 
Church, the place of public worship which he 


frequented. ‘The design is appropriate, and it 


is surmounted by a bust from the chisel of 
Frazee—an ingenious and self-taught native 
artist, | 

Mr. Wells adijed to a mind of great vigour, 
and @ judgment remarkably clear, an intimate 
acquaintance with every department of legal 
knowledge; a fancy of considerable but restrain- 
ed liveliness; anda cultivated and elegant taste. 
He was a cogent reasoner; possessing uncom- 
mon powers of analysis and elucidation, and an 
admirable method of dividing and distributing 
his argument. His very studious habit hadgiven 
him a peculiar faculty of abstraction. ‘Phis ena. 
bled him to follow an intricate subject through 
all its ramific«tions, and to bear in mind and un- 
fold with precision, the result of his investiga- 
tions. 

As an orator he was chaste, classical, and 
animated. for felicity of arrangement, clear- 
ness of narration, refinement of diction, and 
sententious energy, some of his speeches might 
almost be termed models. His manner was most 
impressive and captivating. With an erect and 
well-formed person, a fine head, and a counte- 
nance of great penetration and intelligence, there 
was such dignity and grace in his positions and 
gestures, such propriety and firmness in his em- 
phasis, sé much fullness and grandeur in the 
the tones of his voice, and such expression in 
his keen dark eyes, that he never spoke without 
commanding attention, and if his subject were 
one of interest, and worthy of his exertions, 
without admiration or effect.—The writer of this 
sketch will not easily forget the intellectual en- 
joyment he has received when listering to this 
accomplished advocate. The eloquent tongue 
ig now still, but dear unto him, is the recollec- 


tion of its power.—Some have thought Mr. . 


Wells deficient in the glow of imagination and 
feeling, essential to constitute an orator of the 
first order:—And it must be admitted, that his 
highe orts have more of the terseness and 
war of a Mansfield, than the overwheéelm- 
ing force—the verba ardentia of a Chatham. 
But though he was rarely impassioned; though 
he presented us with few of those sublime 
ights of an eagle-winged fancy, which astonish 

, wilder; and few of those bursts of enthu- 
giasm®, which hurry our feelings away with them, 


Wells was never tame—never inanimate— 
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never wearisome. He concentrated your atten. 
tion. He indulgedin no excursions; but brought 
out all the resources of his highly cultivated 


}mind to bear upon the question in agitation, 


There was indeed a deliberation and gravity— 
a sort of unbending stateliness of deportment 
about him, which might be said to border upon 
coldness, and which certainly prevented him 
from making an equal figure in every case that 
he supported or detended before a jury.—But 
in arguing a point of law before the court, or in 
a case which called for the didactic, his manner 
was every thing that could be wished for, and 
could scarcely be surpassed. 

It would be improper to close this sketch 
without saying something of Mr. Wells in the 
private walks of life. He evinced his respect 
for religion, by his observance of its requisitions, 
and his purity of moral conduct reflected honour 
upon the profession to which he had devoted 
his talents. He was amiable in his family; so- 
ciable in the immediate circle of his friends; po- 
lite, thourh somewhat distant, in his general in- 
tercourse of society. It is said that the impres. 
sion made upon his young mind, by the dread- 
ful stroke which deprived him of a parent’s 
protection, and a brother’slove, never wore off. 
{t threw a melancholy over the buoyancy of his 
riper year, and imparted « permanent cast 
of seriousness to a temper not naturally inclined 
to gaiety. ‘I'o sum up all.—Few men were bet- 
ter calculated to inspire you with a respectful 
feeling, than Mr. Wells, and those who kuew 


him best esteemed him most. 3. BS. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF © 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The most interesting feature in the annals of 
printing and publishing, is undoubtedly the fon 
and wholesome circulation of periodical boo 
and papers. The unexampled increase of such 
publications in this country shews, in a great 
degree, their congeniality with the taste and 
habits of our people. How far this taste is be- 
neficial in a national point of view, is a matter 
of some speculation, sufficient for enquiry; but 
that it ts beneficial, I think it can be easily 
shewn. 

Periodical literature encourages reading. It 
creates the appetite which it designs to satisfy. 
And its pages are sought by the light-hearted, 
the gay, and the voluptuary, to smooth away 
the heavy hours of a dull leisure, as well as the 
most severe student in his relaxation from graver 
studies. This happy resource, which meets the 
two extremes of character, is one peculiarity 
which contributes so much to the popularity of 
our and ephemeral publications, 

Another advantage they possess is to save, 
while they kil time. This paradox is plainly 
reconciled by the fact, that periodicals, and all 
such light reading, help to fill up those little odd 


ends of time,—those scattering hours and half 
hours which are always recurring between the 
‘seasons of business, and in the course. of am 
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evening. They improve, therefore, a large 
amount of that time which, in every person’s 
life, must otherwise be idled, or thrown away in 
some unprofitable manner. And when we say 
they take away the tedium of leisure, we need 
not enter into an argument to prove it. ; 

The variety which a periodical affords is, 
however, its characteristic, as it is its leading 
charm. The remark of Burton may well be ap- 
plied to them: 

“Our writings are asso many dishes, our read- 
ers guests, our books like beauty; that which one 
admires another rejects; so are we approved as 
men’s fancies are inclined.”’ 

To use a part of the title of the Casket,— 
“the flowers of wit, literature, and sentiment,’’ 
are generally so well strewed that our paths, to 
continue the figure, may be considered beautiful, 
rich and fragrant. 

Literary periodicals also encourage authors— 
to say nothing of the incitement they give to 
youthful genius—they are generally the first to 
spread abroad the merits of thore larger works 
which can never be circulated so rapidly, and, 
whatever their worth, must necessarily be a con- 
siderable time in recommending themselves into 
general notice. In the department of reviews, 
critical notices, &c. they are of great service te 
authors. And equally so, when judicious, to the 
eublic—for they infuse a good and correct taste 
and knowledge of what is really valuable in lite- 
rature and what is not. 

To writers of talent and experience a maga- 
line or newspaper is always a ready medium, 
through which to express their thoughts on any 
subject. And here we often witness the powers 
of those gigantic minds, which, from the retired 
recesses of their closets, may, like Junius, make 
i, nation dread or wonder, and command the ap- 
slause of an admiring world. And thousands of 
the gems of poesy which we see floating on the 
stream of our transient literature, are as bright 
and pure as those which are treasured up for a 
more permanent fame. 


Another claim that periodical literature pre- 
sents to our notice is its large circulation among 
the humbler classes of our people. The cheap- 
ness at which it is afforded—scarcely allowing a 
proper recompense to the talents and labour of 
the publisher—places .it within the power or 
means of almost every person who has the least 
desire for that kind of reading. It has, then, a 
broad bearing upon the national mind, and in 
proportion to its excellence must its beneficial 
tendency be calculated. 

To enter more in detail of its advantages, we 
must consider the large amount of employment 
it aflords to those engaged in all its various 
branches. The number of printers, papermakers, 
editors, writers, &c. &c. attached to or emplay- 
ed by our newspapers and literary publications 
throughout the country must be immense. In 
this light they hold a high rank in the buginess 
concerns of our inhabitants. 

And when we consider them as a medium in 
vhich genius will always find its way, they speak 


| 
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the intellectual capacity of the nation abroad to 
the world. Their expression in this respect is 
strong and characteristic. For these and books 
are the only channel to express the true popular 
feeling, genius, and habits, of a people beyond 
their own shores. 

And here we might qualify our remarks with 
a caution which should always apply to a great 
body of our political newspapers. Every Ame- 
tican must lament the prostitution of many of 
our presses to the most degrading and vulgar 
abuse’so current in every political excitement.— 
Political conduct and public errors are not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the gnashing malice of many of 
our heated partizans—the sanctity of private 
character is invaded, and the most unblushing 
misrepresentations are: circulated to blacken the 
brightest and fairest characters in the country. 
But these remarks apply exclusively to papers 
not strictly within the title of periodical litera- 
ture, more particularly treated of now. 

An era in this branch of literature has sprung 
up within a few years, in those elegant books 
called Souvenirs, Forget Me Nots, and similar 
annuaries under different names. The influence 
of these works in the improvement of public taste 
is decidedly strong and perceptible. Their em- 
bellishments, which make so striking a feature 
of their beauty, have attracted thousands to ad- 
mire the producticns of artists who wouid have 
been comparatively unknown. And the superi- 
ority of these engravings, while it proves how 
much can be accomplished in our infant coun- 
try, tends to give a better taste and a higher re- 
lish for that interesting art. 

These books, too, claim-our attention by the 
association of kind feeling which they produce 
as Christmas presents. Designed and got up as 
they are for this special purpose, a more appro- 
priate subject for presentation could scarcely be 
thought of. Their interesting variety supplies 
topics for rational conversation in almost every 
society, in place of the insipid discourse which 
80 general in young companies. 

In these general remarks in favour of our poe 
pular periodical literature, it is not intended to 
exclude the heavier kinds of reading, which ma 
give more solid instruction,—but simply that 4 
may be valued as it deserves, and occupy ealy 
that place amidst our time and occupatioa to 
which it aspires. And as long as thisis the ca 
periodical literature will always hold a high wat 
distinguished place with all classes of society. 

New York} Dec. 27, 1828. PASQUIN, 


GAMING=-HOUSES, 


The following interesting narrative is extracted from 
“Crockford’s Life in the Wesi,” a work recently 
lished in England, giving an account of the stahows 
gambling scenes to be found in London. 

Mr, C.—— served in Spain during the Whole 
of the Peninsular war; he held there a station of 
great trust, which he filled with honour to him- 
self, and advantage tothe service. When peace 


crowned the unparallelled efforts of the British 


nation, he returned to England with a fortune of 
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twenty thousand pounds, part his own patrimo- 
ny, and part savings from his pay. He placed it 
in the Bank of England, and thence derived a 
genteel independence. In the year 1817, he 
married an amiable, accomplished, and beauti- 
ful woman, with whom he obtained five thou- 
sand pounds, which were added to the other 
sum in the Bank. He immediately took a suita- 
ble house, a short distance from London, where 
they lived for some time in unmingled happiness, 
blessing each other with mutual kindness and 
endearments. Under these good auspices, two 
years quickly rolled away, during which period 
they had two fine and healthy pledges of their 
love. Alike in temper, each new day gave fresh 
proofs that their hopes and joys were made up 
im one another, till a fatal occurrence vitally 
blighted their best prospects, and plunged their 
house of nuptial comforts and bliss into one of 
sorrow and want. Mr. C had the ill for- 
tune to meet, by accident, in Bond-street, an 
old brother officer, who lured him to one of those 
houses of robbery, in St. James’s-street, ’yclept 
*thells,’’ when its mefitricious excitements in- 
fatuated his mind with all their desolating conse- 
quences, and he became, at last, in conduct, a 
completely altered man. The relation of 
their hapless misfortunes, from this time, will 
appear with more interest in the language of 
Mr. C *s lady, who bore the direct mise- 
ry, by her husband’s unpardonable misconduct, 
ewith more than Roman fortitude and virtue. 


Henry had visited the gaming-houses more 
tthan three months, without my having the 
wlightest notion so dreadful a calamity had be- 
fallen us, though I had felt extremely uneasy at 
his coming home all hours of the night. I had 
also noticed him thoughtful and unsettled, and 
that he carried about his person more money 
thancommon. At length, I came to the know- 
ledge of the fatal truth. One morning I saw him 
count upwards of one thousand pounds in notes, 
in them into his pocket-book, and shortly after 

eave heme. He did not return til! four o’clock 
next morning. I got up at ten, when! found my 
milliner waiting to erave the payment of a bill 
of forty-seven pounds as it would assist her, | 
had not quite so much; I went to get it of Hen- 
ry, I found him asleep; not liking to wake him, 
I took out his pocket-book which proved emp- 
ty. I searched his pockets, and found only 
three half-pence, and some cards headed R. N. 
with little holes picked in them, which I have 
learnt subsequently, were ‘rouge et noir’ mark- 
ing cards, on which he had traced the progress of 
the game. The fact of Henry’s gambling in- 
stantly flashed on my mind; ‘Surely,’ I exclaimed, 
in est agony, ‘Henry gambles,’ and I sank into 
@ chair overcome with my feelings. The noise 
awoke him, when seeing that I was pale and much 
agitafed, he inquired what was the matter. I could 
not muster up courage to hint my suspicions, 
but I asked ‘what he had done with the money 
he had yesterday;’ he replied, with ill-concealed 
confusion, ‘that he had lent it toa friend.’ 1 
was now fully convinced, For the first time in 
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) my life, a creditor had to leave my door unaa(. 


isfied; but, alas! it was only a forerunner of ro. 
peated instances of the same kind, and of stijj 
deeper degradation. In spite of my tears and 
entreaties, he continned the horrid pursuit, |p 
a few months he had sold out all our money jn 
the Bank, which soon vanished. About this pe. 
riod, I gave birth to a third child, a boy, which, 
on account of the dreadful state of mind I had 
been in, and the many sleepless nights [ had 
passed, was a very weak and sickly babe. 
Though Henry’s fortune was now gone, the vile 
propensity still clung to him with unabated fury. 
All the money he could get together, he took, 
and lost in like manner. Sometimes he won a 
trifle, but which did more harm than good, for 
he was sure to go back and lose every penny 
again; besides these spurts of luck, as they are 
called, ‘only served to still further enthral and 
deceive his mind. Our difficulties and miseries 
multiplied. All credit with the tradespeople 
ceased. From time to time, Henry parted with 
his gold ornaments, and then disposed of mine. 
‘the house-hold plate, furn’.ure, and linen then 
went; next, by degrees, sur wardrobe. We 
parted with our domestics o one, and I then 
was forced, in a very delicate state of health, to 
suckle the last boy myself. Whatever sum he 
got, he seldom left any al home. He has often 
gone out with plenty of money, leaving dinner 
unprovided, and has returned pennyless, bringing 
in his pockets a few biscuits supplied by the 
house, gratis! where he had lost his money, off 
which I have often had to make a meal. A 
last, Our resources were completely exhausted, 
and we had not proper food or clothing. No 
language can describe the excess of my misery 
at this time; I was again far gone in the family 
way, which gave me more than usual pain, and 
my breasts were ceasing to afford milk to my 
poor little boy. 


Who can tell a mother’s pangs at so dread- 
ful a circumstance. The food | ought to have 
taken myself, 1 frequently put on one side 
to divide between the children and servant 
at another meal. I was ashamed to make my 
condition known to any one; besides, all our 
friends had forsaken us, but the noble hearted 
Mr. He was a bosom friend of Hen- 
ry’s, and from the moment of our marriage, to 
within a short period, had been a constant Vi8l- 
tor. He called one day, just after I had senta 
sinall article out to pawn, (to that I was reduc- 
ed) to buy food, when he was quite shocked at 
the misery around. Every thing was the re- 
verse of what he had been accustomed to see. 
He made no inquiry, but seized a pen from the 
ink-stand near him, and with a trembling hand, 
wrote a check for fifty pounds; he instantly 
arose, pressed my hand, left in it the check, and 
exclaimed with deep emotion, while tears gush- 
ed from his eyes, ‘Oh Maria! Henry I have long 
suspected treats you ill,’ and he hastily left the 
house. Unaccustomed as 1 now was to any 
kindness from the world, or from Henry, and 
worn down with grief and anxiety, this act 0 
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feeling genorosity quite overpowered me, and I 
burst into a torrent of tears, While in this 
state Henry came home. He wept too at the 
goodness of his friend. He hastened to town to 
vot the check cashed, strictly promising to bring 
the money home to me. He returned quite 
heart-broken; ‘ Maria,’ he said, ‘ keep the 
poor children and servant from my sight: pray 
don’t upbraid me, forlam quite distracted. To 
save the trouble of going to Coutt’s, | changed 
the check at a gaming-house. I was induced to ; 
olay,—you can guess the result,—I have not a 
nonny left. When L had lost all, with agonized 
velings, [thought of home; asked the proprie- 
‘or of the house to lend me five pounds,—even 
pound ,—to take home, actually stating the 
condition of my poor family; the wretches re- 
fused me; oh, God! I could have torn them to 
pieces. 


This blow was the severest of any. It was 
enough to wean me from @enry for ever, 
t L still tenderly loved him; I felt that our 
series sprang from the errors of the head, 
-nd not ot the heart, for that was kind and 
contle. However, this | thought the best time, 
or never, to make an impression upon him, and 
io endeavour to shake the propensity that had 
nvolved us in such bitter distress. ‘* Look, Hen- 
+’, L said, ‘at your two eldest children, once so 
lump and blooming, are now wan and pinched 
n,and they, poor things, are crying out with 
wager; then look at the dear innocent in my 
inns, sickly and weak, in consequence of its mo- 
‘her's troubles during its quickening, wanting 
miik, which my breasts have not. Now cast 
youreyes upwards and look at me; my cheeks 
alld and thin,—then view my bosom, once 
iting with infant nurture, is now sterile aad 
vithered by want of proper nourishment,—that 
bosom whose joys, you used to say, were yours, 
«now a prey to despair and wretchedness; if 
ail this does not move you, see what an alter- 
el object you are yourself; look at your portrait 
hanging at your back, taken when we. were 
appy, and then view yourself in the glass. 
When you have duly weighed these things, con- 
trast your conduct at the former period with 
what it has recently been, and you willno longer 
’ at a loss how to attribute the change.’ ‘For 
Heaven’s sake, Maria,’ he replied, ‘say no 
more, see it all, will never gamble again.’ 
For some weeks he kept his word, but I found 
by his irregular and late hours, that he had been 
induced to visit.them again, when, consequent- 
ly our difficulties increased. In the midst of 
them, | was compelled to keep my bed, expect- 
ing to lay-in every hour. M came and 
paid a visit to my bedside; he was deeply con- 
cerned. He took out his purse, and put down 
upon the counterpane a twenty pound note, as 
usual, after affectionately pressing my hand, 
which he bedewed with tears, he abruptly left. 
Henry, on his arrival slunk away, but when he 
went, he returned. I had no alternative, he had 
the note to change,; I eould not doubt, consi- 


dering the state 1 was in, which required every 
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necessary, but that he would bring back the mo- 
ney,—it went like the rest. Thus it would a 

pear, that the best of men had turned to a 
brute. WhenTI learnt it, I thought my heart 
would break; I fainted under weakness and wo, 
and in that state of insensibility, I was put to 
bed of a still born child. When I came to a 
sense of the circumstance, my heart was rent 
with the keenest anguish. I remained for a long 
time in great danger; indeed, I must have died 
under the accumulation of mental and bodily 
suffering, but for the skill of Dr. $ , and 
the great kindness of M , who daily call- 
ed, and supplied the means to obtain for me 
every comfort. When Henry saw his dead 
child, he was stung to the heart. He raved, 
tore his hair, and, with a voice smothered with 
inward agony, vowed over the lifeless innocent 
never to enter a house of play again; and he has 
kept his word. Through the goodness of M—, 
he obtained shortly afterwards, a situation under 
government, and theugh we do not live in our 
former affluence, we are in comfortable and ea- 
sy circumstances. Henry’s conduet to me, and 
to his children, 1s exemplary in the extreme; he 
endeavours by every show of kindness and at- 
tention, to assuage and eflace the sorrows of the 
past, and my mindis regaining its usual serenity. 
Henry has acquired his good and robust a ppear- 
ance; the dear children’? (on whom she glane- 
ed, as they were playing around her, a look of 
maternal fondness and delight,) ‘* have their 


plump and ruddy cheeks; and [ am fast recover- 


ing my health, and am beginning to feel happy 
again.’” 

It is very rare, indeed, that such an issue as 
this ever attends visitors to these horrid places, 
for themselves and families are plunged into a 
state of complete and irretrievable destruction. 
The appearance of the amiable narrator, all the 
while she was unfolding this tale of wo, was pe- 
culiarly interesting and imposing. ‘The dreadful 
and trying ordeal she had passed through, had 
given to her voice and features a plaintive me- 
lanchdly very touching. During the relation of 
her troubles, (which were yet green upon her 
mind,) her bosom swelled with rending sighs, 
and the big tears started from her lids, which, 
together with her tone and manner, were 
calculated to make an impression never to be 
effaced. 


KING PEDRO’S REVENGE, 
BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


One of the first acts of Don Pedro, on his aecession 
to the throne of Portugal, was to compel the King of 
Castile to deliver over to his vengeance the murderers of 
his wife, who, on the death of Alfonso, had fled to that 
monarch for protection. The one undying hope, which 
had been his solace for ten weary and miserable years, 
was now approaching its consummation. On the day 
preceding that on which the prisoners, with their escort, 
were expected at Santarem, the king commanded a stu- 
pendaus funeral pile to be erected upon the plain with- 
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out the city, and a splendid to be spread by his 
side. On the sarieal of the Cavalcade from Castile the 
was kindled, and, after addressing to the murderers 
a few words of eloquent invective, in reply to their ear- 
nest supplications for mercy, he directed them to be cast 
into the flames, whilst he and his assembled nobles sat 
down tothe magnificent banquet which had been pre- 
for them, wholly regardless of the despairing 
shrieks of the wretched victims, who were consuming 
by their side. 

After thus satiating his revenge, Don Pedro summoned 
an assembly of the States at Cantanedes; and there, 
in the presence of the Pope’s nuncio, solemnly swore on 
the holy ns that, having obtained a dispensation 
from Rome, he had, secretly at Braganza, espoused the 
Lady Inez de Castro in the presence of the Bishop of 
Guardo, and of his master of the wardrobe, both of whom 
eonfirmed the truth of his declaration, Having caused 
the Pope’s Bull, containing the dispensation to be 
proclaimed throughout the kingdom, he ordered the re- 
mains of his lamented consort to be taken from the 

ave, invested with all the insignia of royalty, and pub- 
ficly crowned at Coimbra, where he compelled the no- 
bles of his court to do homage to her breathless corpse, 
and ene. her as their lawful queen. After the 
performance of this ceremony, the body of Inez was 
transported from Coimbra to Alcobaca, with a pomp hi- 
therto unknown in Portugal, and there interred with all 
the honors due to the consort of a king. 


KING PEDRO’S REVENGE, 


On Santarem’s broad, sunny plain, 
There's a rush of helm and spear, 

And the sudden burst ot a warlike strain, 
Comes dancing on the ear ; 

And the banners wave, and the trumpets wail, 
And the silver cymbals clash ; 

And sounds are on the fitful gale, 
Like a stormy ocean’s dash! 


There’s a murmur rising from the crowd 
‘That girds King Pedro's throne, 

Like the thunder peal, that from cloud to cloud, 
In its gathering might rolls on ; 

And the shout that cleaves the noon-tide sky, 
Toa wilder shout gives birth ; 

Which swells like an army’s battle-cry, 
Till it shakes the solid earth. 


Tis the fierce triumphant voice of hate, 
Of blood the eager call ; 
Tis the tiger’s yell for his murdered mate, 
Ere he springs to avenge her fall! 
And ten thousand hearts exult as one 
When that welcome band draws near ; 
And their shout, like the knell of mercy flown, 
Still rings on the doomed ear! 


What precious offering do they bring, 
To feed a monarch’s omy j 

A gift more grateful to their King, 

han aught in the world beside! 

Nor gems, nor gold, rich stores of art, 
Nor barbarous spoils of war, 

But a treasure to hia panting heart 
More prized, more precious far ! 


The rmourderers of the martyred bride, 
Who should have shared his crown, é, 
The felon slaves that had defied 
So long his iron frown,— 
Are given to his red hand at last,— 
Stand fettéred in his sight ; 
And his kindling glance is on them 
With a fierce and grim delight! 


‘* Demons—nay, bend no fawning knee ! 
Your doom 1s fixed, your sentence said ! 
And such mercy shall ye gain from me, 
As ye vouchsafed the sinless dead— 
The sainted dead—and but for you, 
The partner of my kingly state ; 
The glorious dead—ye foully slew, 
To glut a savage dotard’s hate, 


« There’s blood upon your dastard brands, 
‘That blood can only clear again , 
There’s guilt on those remorseless hands, 
And fire, perchance, may cleanse the stain! 
The tortures ye have wrought for me, 
With keenest tortures I'l) repay ; 
And your dying groans shall the music be, 
To grace my testal board to-day. 


* Call me not cruel—ye who turned 
Your swords against a woman’s breast ; 
Her pleading tears and beauty spurned, 
And made her dying pangs your jest! 
Call me not harsh that thus I wreak 
Late vengence on your craven clay ; 
Help from a lofti«s Monarch seek, 
For mercy here ’twere vain to pray. 


“* Sweet Inez! by thy guiltless blood, 
Unheeded wail, and iruitless tears ; 

By the love, even death hath not subdued : 
By the calm delights of our 
By my widowed couch and withered heart ; 
By my broken hopes and burning brain ; 

By the feeling, now of my life a part ; 
By the vow I never breathed in vain ;— 


‘* My vengeance shall not sleep !—and they 
W ho deem thy earthly reign is o’er, 
Shall yet to thee their homage pay, 
W ith awe they never felt before ;— 
Shall see thee sitting by my side, 
Uprisen from thy silent rest ; , 
The sharer of my ‘place of pride,’— 
A queen—a saint by all confessed ! 


‘‘ But hark! the signal trumpet’s peal ; 
The pile is laid—the banquet spread ; 
Why gleams so many a shining steel 
Above each recreant traitor’s head ? 
Put up your thirsting swords ; ’twere vain 
To give yon pyre a lifeless prey ;— 
I will not ’bate a single pain 
To guilt like theirs,—away! away !” 


King Pedro sits at his festal board, 
By his nobles compassed round ; 

And the sparkling wine is like water poured, 
As each golden cup is crowned. 

The shrieks that late their mockeries stirred, 
At length resound no more ; 

And the thirst of vengeance, long deferred, 
Is sated now and o’er! 


_ Mid Alcobaca’s storied gloom, 


Two sculptured effigies recline ; 

A woman’s one, in youth’s first bloom ; 
A queen—a saint by many a sign! 
There’s a crown upon her placid brow, 

And a regal robe around her thrown ; 
And charms that bid the gazer bow, 
Are breathing fram that simple stone. 


And a warrior king is sleeping near, 
With his crown and sceptre by his sideq 
With a knitted brow and look severe, 
And a lip ef cruel scorn and pride ! 
His hand hath half unsheathed his sword, 
As if some mortal foe defied ; 
He breathes some wild, revengeful word ;— 
*Twas thus King Pedro died! 
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THE HALF*-BROTHERS. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF THE o’HARA TALES. 


Lucy Hawkins, at sixteen, was the belle, if not 
the beauty of her little sea-washed village on the. 
coast of Kent. Other girls might boast a more 

erfect shape and handsomer features; but. her 
efiect, her expression, or, if a fashionable French 
word may, with allowances, be applied to a 
Jowly maiden—her tournure eclipsed them all. 
She was also celebrated for a vivacity of manner 
and conversation unusual amongst young females 
of her class; nay, in the opinions of a namerous 
circle of good judges, who constantly enjoyed 
her company and discourse, Lucy Hawkins de- 
served to be termed witty. 


Her mother kept the Post-office of the village, 
together with a general huckster’s shop, and a 
hotel in one of her out-houses for very humble 
wanderers or sojourners—beds three-pence per 
night. Upon a large deal chest, the good dame’s 
flour-store, which stvod under her shop window, 
opposite to her counter, hard-worked labourers, 
employed in the neighbourhood, would sit and 
eat their four-penny worth of bread and cheese, 
and drink their half pint of small beer, by way 
of the morning’s or afternoon’s meal; and Lucy 
generally served them, or else stood by while 
they were served, and, at the same time, her 
good humour materially helped to give zest to 
their meagre breakfast or dinner. At the upper 
end of the counter was a rush-bottom, curiously- 
legged, old oak chair, a fixture, put forward for 
any chatty neighbour or visiter who might like 
an hour’s gossiping; and since iis establishment 
it had, indeed, seldom been left empty, as was 
indicated, even during its leisure moments, by a 
little round cavity worn in the tiled floor, just at 
the spot where itssuccessive occupants necessa- 
rily rested their heels. And with the revellers 
on the chest, and the numerous patrons of this 
oak chair, to say nothing of ordinary customers 
and her own particular friends, Lucy became 
quite a public character, and, as has been hint- 
ed, quite a favourite. ‘The poor people, who, 
towards night crept through the shop to their 
etraw beds over the ken-house in the yard, also 
shared her sparkling conversation, and acknow- 


tedged her cheery influence. 


And there were other visiters who also admit- 
led her attractions, though it would have been 
better for Lucy if we could limit her encomiastic 
friends to those already mentioned. Over one 
department of the manifold concern she had ab- 
solute sway; her mother did not Know how to 
read hand-writing, and, considering the frequen- 
ey of almost illegible superscriptions on the backs 
of letters, the deputation of authority alluded to 
decane a matter of prudence, if not of necessity. 
At the inquiry of every claimant for letters ‘* to 
be left till called for,’’ it was Lucy, therefore, 
who always unlocked the little rude deal-box— 
about the size and much in the shape of a salt- 
box—which, clumsily nailed against the wooden 


pane with the slit in the shop window, formed | 


10 


the mode of pursuit by which she earns scanty 
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| the whole material of the post-office branch of 
the establishment. 

Many officers of the preventive-service, al- 
though they had abundance of unemployed men 
to go to Mrs. Hawkins’s shop in their stead, 
would call in every morning to ask for their let- 
ters; and at different hours of their idle day to 
return to purchase a quarter of an ounce of 
Scotch snuff, or something else of which they 
could have less use, such as a row of pins, a yard 
of tape, or a reel of thread. ‘In fact, it became 
evident that three of them were rivals for the 
smiles of Lucy Hawkins. — 

Two of the three soon ensured to themselves 
however any thing but her smiles. For offences 
separately received at their hands, she invariably 
left the shop whenever they entered it; and as 
Lucy’s conduct was not a mere show of female 
anger, they absented themselves, and gave up 
their unmanly pursuit. The third, whose visits 
were still received, was more seriously in love 
with Lacy than either of his friends; but, whe- 
ther from a nicer sense of honour, or that the 
fate of the others had taught him a lesson, Lieu- 
tenant Stone did not lightly or hastily tell her go. 
Much younger than his rivals, perhaps he was 
more romantic, and, particularly since: Lucy’s 
late specimen of self-assertion, would not in- 
dulge his admiration with a view to any mean ia- 
dulgence of it. And, in fact, when, after sit- 
ting in the shop upon the flour-chest, or in the 
old chair, day after day for more than six months, 
he at last whispered his sentiments to Lucy, the 
declaration sounded seriously and respectfully to 
her ear, and, she concluded, could be made only 
in one hope—that of obtaining her hand, with 
the due consent of father and mother. 

The scene must now be very abruptly changed 
to the reader, with a breach of the three unities 
of time, place, and action. : 

Twelve years after Lucy Hawkins accepted 
the suit of her chosen lover, we enter’ a small 
wooden house, indeed a very poor shed, in an- 
other little sea-coast hamlet, many miles distant 
from her native one. The walls of its only sit- 
ting-room, a kitchen, are bare; the floor is tiled; 
and the few articles of indispensable furniture 
are old, common, and crazy: and yet the poor 
apartment looks clean, or, to use an humble but 
expressive and very English word, tidy. A 
woman, as ill-clad as her house is ill-appointed, 
but like it, tidy too, sitson a stool teaching a stur- 
dy sun-burnt boy of seven years to read out ofa 
Reading Made Easy. She seems about forty, 
but may be much younger than she looks, for her 
composed features would suggestlong acquaint- 
ance with misfortune—the often successful anti- 
cipator of time’s utmost efforts to destroy: A 
haif-finished female dress, of materials too cost- 
ly, and of shape too fashionable to be destined 
to the use of the lowly occupant: ef the: lowly 
abode, lies, together with the implements of wee 
man’s industry, upon a table at her side, hinting 


bread for her young pupil and herself. 


The task is over, and Billy is kissed and called 
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a good boy: and while his mother combs his yel- 
low hair in smooth and equal portions towards 
either temple,—‘‘ There my king,’’ she says; 
** and now, where is brother to take you out to 
play?’’ 

‘* The naughty great boys were quarrelling 
with Charley on the beach; mother, when he 
sent Billy home to his task to be rid of them.’’ 

“ And what game did they quarrel over, Billy?’’ 

‘* No ga-om, mother; but Dick Saunders call- 
ed Charley a bad name.’’ 

‘** Tell mother the bad name, my man.”’ 

‘* Billy caunt—he doesn’t know it now, mo- 
ther.”’ 

Their conversation was interrupted by the 
quick entrance of Charley himself. The moment 
his mother saw him, she uttered an alarmed cry. 
His clenched hands were thrust into his trow- 
sers’ pockets; he frowned; for the first time in 
his life his mother had seen him do so; his lips 
quivered; tears glazed his eyes; his face, nay, his 
forehead and ears flamed scarlet, and blood 
trickled down his cheeks. Obviously, he had 
been fighting a hard battle, but, as obviously, 
was the victor. The boy was about twelve. 

**Let Billy go play at the door, and I'll tell 
you mother,’’ he said, after she had addressed 
many anxious inquiries to him. 

She led the little fellow out, and shut the 
door upon herself and Charley. He dropt in a 
ehair, flung his arms over the table, laid his face 
upon them, and burst into a furious fit of tears. 

** Naughty Dick Saunders has hurt you, Char- 
Jey, mother’s darling!’’ she cried, approaching 
him. 

‘* No—not as wellas I have hurt him—the 
storyteller!the puppy!’’ sobbed Charles, ‘“ Mo- 
ther, Dick Saunders spoke ill of me, and you.’’ 

What did he say, Charley?’ 

‘IT can’t repeat it after him—I wont. But, 
mother, Ibe old enough to ask you what I’m 

oing to ask—Was Master Turner, who died 
year, Billy’s father?’’ 


‘‘ To be sure he was, Charley.’’ She grew 
uneasy. 

And your husband?’’ 

Yes.’’ 

‘* And my father too?’’ 

‘She changed colour, and dropt her eyes be- 
scath the deep glance of her child. 

** Now, Charley, | know what they said of 
you and me; and the time is indeed come for 
me to speak to you of what nearly concerns 


Did. Di¢k Saunders tell no story, mother?’’ 
interrupted Charley, sitting upright, and again 
unconsciously acrutinizing her face. She raised 
ber eyes, mct his for an instant, and then sank 
back im her chair, covering her features with 
ber bands, and weeping dolefully. 

pardon, mother,’’ said the generous 
‘and hitherto gentle boy, as he gained her side, 
and put his arms round her neck: ‘* you al- 
ways loved me, and I shall always love you, 
let them say what they will of us. Kiss 
Charley, mother, won’t you?’’ | 
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I think one thing, sometimes another. 
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Fondly, almost wildly she embraced him, 
and resumed, ‘* No, Charley—Master Turney 
my husband, was not your father: stop a mo. 
ment.’? She stept into her little bed-room; 1. 
turned with a small, oval, red leather case; 
placed it in his hand; sat down; averted he, 
head; began to move the work on the table, 
and would vainly hide her continued tears, a 
she added, ‘‘ Open that, and you will know mor 
of your father.’’ 

While he obeyed her commands, Charley re. 
collected that he had more than once detected 
his mother weeping over the little red leather 
cases. When the miniature met his eye, the boy 
started. 

‘* My father was a ship’s captain!’’ he cried, 

‘* He was an officer, in the king’s navy,’’ she 
answered, | 

‘* And a gentleman, mother?’’ 

** His commission made him one, Charley; but 
he would have been a true gentleman without 

** And he married you before Master Turner 
married you mother?’’ 

‘‘Charley, your father and I never were 
married?”’ 

A pause ensued,. Charley’s features betray. 
ed a bitter, and a fierce inward combat, as his 
glance still fixed on the miniature. 

Is he dead?’ he at length asked. 

‘*[T hope not, but [ am not sure. Sometimes 
Listen, 
my king. I was very young when I met your 
father; and | wondered, and many others won- 
dered, what he could see in me to love. I was 
his inferior in every way. To be sure, my poor 
mother had managed to keep me at good 
schools till f was a great girl, and perhaps this 
made me something in his eyes. Then, when 
we began to keep company, with father’s and 
mother’s consent, he taught me, like a master, 
himself, a great many things that improved my 
mind and manners, ay, and my heart too; but! 
am not going on with my story. We were to 
be married at the end of two years. Before the 
first year came round he was ordered from the 
blockade service to a ship, at only a few hours’ 
notice. He ran down to our shop, and showing 
the letter, prayed mother to let us be made man 
and wife that very evening. She would not hear 
of it, saying I was too young, and did not know 
my own mind, and would not know how to be- 
have as his wife. He begged and prayed once 
again, and cried tears, and went on his knees; 
she held firmly to her word. But, alas! Charley, 
it had been doing better if she had not held s0 
firm to it, or else not have left us alone to take 
leave of each other that evening. Crying and 
sobbing, in sorrow and in love, we forgot our- 
selves, Charley; and next day, ay, before it was 
day, your father left our village, and I have 
never seen him since.”’ 

_ ** But he has sent letters to you, mother?” 

‘I got none, if he did: though I believe he 
did, and that an enemy kept them from my 
hands, A very short time after he left us, my 
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father died, my mother grew poor, and we were | 
turned out of our comfortable little house, not 
being able to pay our rent. The shop was re- 
opened by a woman and her daughter who bore 


too. He had paid some compliments to the 


ive me if | wrong either mother or daughter— 
but I do fear that letters from your father tome, 
and from me to him, were stopt by the new 
keepers of our post-office. Well, Charley, you 
were born while my mother and I lived in a very 

or way, trying to support ourselves with our 
needles, and keep out of the work-house. Your 
father’s silence almost broke my heart. I did 
not suspect foul play about the letters then; ’tis 
only lately people gave me some hints, and all I 
could think was that he had forsaken us both, my 


quite alone, Charley. Years after, when, try as 
] would or could, we were getting worse and 
worse off, Master Turner came from his village 
to ours, on business, and knowing my whole 
story, asked me to marry him. He was a man 
well to do in the world at that time, and a kind 
man too; and so, after giving up all other hopes, 
I thought, Charley, that, even for your sake, I 
ought not to refuse a comfortable home and 
comfortable living. But it seemed as if every 
one was to have ill-luck with me. Good Master 
Turner began to grow poor from that very day, 
tl last year, when he died, leaving us as badly 
off as he found us; and that’s the whole story, 
Charley; only, here are you and I living alone 
again, with your little half-brother, Billy, to 


“Well; and I be glad of his company, mo- 
ther,’’ said Charley: 1 always loved little Billy 
for his own sake, and because he loved me’’— 
(the mutual affection of the boys was indeed 
very remarkable) ‘‘ and now, though, as you 
say, he turns out to be only my half-brother, I'll 
love him better for his father’s sake, who was a 
fiend to you when you wanted a friend. But 
we must open the door and let him in.’’ 

Billy’s voice had been heard calling on 
Charles to run down with him to the beach, and 
see the grand three-masted ship that was pass- 
ing but a little way out, and, people said, seem- 
€d about to send a boat ashore. Ere Charles 
went to the door, he held out the miniature, and 
asked, ‘* May I see it often again, mother?”’ 

‘Keep it,—’tis your own, Charley—here”’ 
passing a riband through the loop at its top, 
“ hang it round your neck.”’ 

As his mother secured it, he once more felt 
her tears dropping fast on his head, and look- 
ng up into her face, he stole his arms round 

er. 

‘**Go, now, mother’s darlings,’’ as hand in 
hand they left her humble threshold; “ but, 
Charley, do not stray out far on the sands: it 
will be a spring-tide, I fear, and the breeze 
comes fresh from the sea.’’ 
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walk, Billy unusually communicative, and 
Charles unusually silent. Indeed the younger 
boy remarked his brother’s taciturnity, and 
taxed him with it. They met groups of their 
former playmates in the village street whom the 
child wished to join; bat Charles, chucking him 
closer to his side, passed them by, knitting his 
brow and holding up his head. On the shingles 
appeared other groups, and the young misan- 
thrope would not descend to the water’s edge 
until he had proceeded several hundred yards 
above their position. 

It was a beautiful spring day. The breeze 
lashed the waves into a sportive fury. Sun and 
cloud, light and shade, alternated their effects 
over the wide bosom of the sea, streaking x 
with gold and pea-green, with dark purple or 
deep blue. Now a distant sail was a white 
speck on the horizon, now a spot of dark, dot- 
ting a clearsky. The three-master, of which 
little Billy had spoken, lay-to, about a mile 
from shore. Charles knew her to be an East 
Indiaman. His brother urged him to approach 
her as closely as the sands permitted. Still 
wrapt up in his own thoughts and feelings, 
Charles silently stepped down the shingles, 
looking jealously around to note if they were 
alone. 


Behind him, as he began to move towards the 
waves, was a low line of cliff, forming at a par- 
ticular point, a jutting platform, from the out- 
ward odze of which the continuation of the cliff 
swept, like a buttress, to the shingles. Before 
him stretched the strand, to nearly the distance 
of half a mile, where it was met by an irregular 
circle of black rocks, closely wedged together, 
and enclosing the last patch of sand visible even 
at low tide. Charles had not intended to ap- 
proach this spot; but as he walked in an oblique 
direction from it, some straggling boys appeared 
coming against him, and he hastily led his little 
charge to the convenient screen of the tall rocks. 

The tide had for some time been coming in. 
Often before, however, Charles had ventured 
farther out, when it was more advanced, and 
returned to shore with only wet feet and a 
splashing. The rocks could not at any point 
be easily scaled, so high and broad was their 
barrier; nor did they admit of egress into the 
sandy area they girded, save at a particuler 
spot, sea-ward, where, some feet from their 
base, appeared a narrow fissure, still difficult 
of access. Charles therefore walked round them 
until he gained this opening; then, assisting his 
little brother to climb up to it, the two boys 
soon stood upon a projection inside the rocky 
belt, and turned their faces towards the sea. 

They could perceive, by a bustie on the deck 
of the Indiaman, now so near to them, that a 
boat would soon be lowercd from her side. They 
looked out, much interested, until the boat 
lightly touched the tossing waves near the ves 
sel’s prow, and became strongly manned, as if 
to put off for shore. Still, however, the men 
rested on their oars, and seemed waitimg for 
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that sympathized with thé scene, Charles con- 
tinued to watch the boat, dancing to and fro, and 
sometime almost jumping ont of the water; for the 
breeze grew stiffer, and the waves rougher. Half 
an hour he stood motionless, disregarding, for 
the first time in his life, the prattle of the little 
boy at his side. At last the individual for whom 
the boat waited, clad in blue and white, and 
gold lace, to Billy’s great delight, jumped in 
amongst his men, stood up, at their bead, point- 
ed toshore, and was rapidly rowed towards it. 

For some time the near roar of waters had 
been ringing in Charles’s ear, but he made Jight 
of the warning, for he confidently argued from 
experience, whenever his thoughts reverted to 
the matter, that there was still suflicent time to 
return to the shingles with scarce a wet shoe. 
But: he did not’ reckon that the spot of sand, 
along with which he now stood enclosed, was 
much higher than the outer sands which stretched 
the bases-of the rocks. . He did not reckon that 
the tide, at a certain period of its flow, after 
turning a near point of Jand, usually ran with 
almost the rapidity of a mill-stream, against the 
right hand segment of the barrier, and then, di- 
rected by its curve, inundated, in a trice, the 
previously opened space between it and the 
shingles. Above all he did not remember what 
hig mother had hinted at parting; for indeed, her 
omen proved true; it was a spring-tide. 

The ship’s boat, still seen at a distance, glan- 
ced athwart the patch of sea revealed through 
the fissure at which the boys looked out. More 
alive, after its disappearance, to the unusual 
noise of the waters, Charley took his brother’s 
hand to lead him home'’by the way they had 
come. To his consternation, a fiercely-crested 
wave leaped into their faces through the narrow 
opening, drenching both to the skin. He let go 
Billy’s hand, and sprang up to the top of the 
circular wall of rocks, A foamy sea tossed all 
round him. His eye caught the gallant boat, 
about a quarter of a mile distant. He screamed 
to it; jumped down to his little brother; dragged 
himup to the spot he had just quitted and scream- 
ed again, There was a little cavity, formed by 
the irregular junction, at their sharp extremities, 
of the rocks, and in this he placed the now be- 
wildered and weeping child, to preserve him from 
being dashed inward by the quickly increasing 
seaj and clinging himself the highest pinnacle he 
could grasp, once more he wildly hailed the boat. 


Most probably he had now caught its notice. 
It‘put round and pulled towards him; but soon 
seemed deterred from venturing too near the 
dangerous rocks. 

‘‘ Oh God!—oh, mother, mother! your Billy! 
Mother’s darliiig! he at least will be drowned, 
though I may swim till they pick me up—and 
albeny fault!—but no, no!’ He pulled off his 
jacket ‘and vest, and tore his shirt into long 
strips—""No! he shall not!—Come, Billy! I 
will'tie you to my back? never fear, my king— 
and see if.I don’t swim like a fish for yvou!’’ 
‘The child, having heard and noted all his 


words and actions, had stopped crying, and as 
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if struck with Charles’s noble conduct and sen. 
timents, and unconsciously sympathizing them, 
answered: ‘“*I won’t, Charley, I won’t;—| 
should sink you, and we should only be drowned 
together, then, and no one left with mother,’ 

All this while breakers had been dashing 
from without nearly up to the summits of the 
rocks at the opposite sweep of the circle, and as 
Charles eagerly, indeed violently, renewed hig 
entreaties, they at last came leaping and plung. 
ing up to its very edge, like dark, white-maned 
war-horses, trying to rear and paw over some 
high and well-guarded embankment. Once 
again he hoarsely cried out to the boat. It was 
nearer to him, but still seemed cautious of ac. 
tual approach. He turned for the last time to 
Billy, and semed him in his arms to compel him 
to do his bidding. The riband which held his 
father’s minature round his neck snapped in the 
exertion; the minature itself was rolling out- 
wardly into the surf; he snatched at it, and se- 
sured it, but lost his balance, and the next m 
stant was kicking among the breakers. 

The captain of the East-Indiaman had wit- 
nessed the greater part of the scene between 
the young btothers, and, as he saw Charles 


‘tumble from the rocks, gallantly ordeted his 


men to dare a god deal, and pull towards the 
spot where the boy had sunk. Presently Char- 
ley re-appeared, swimming stoutly; not for the 
boat, however, but back again to the now almost 
invisible rocks. The captaim and his men call- 
ed to him, but he did not heed them. It has 
been mentioned that when the boys walked out 
to the sands, they directly turned their backs 
upon a platform formed in a low line of cliff. 
At that moment not only the platform and its 
rugged buttress-base, but the shingles beneath 
were perfectly dry. Now the raging surf of a 
spring-tide, excited by a stiff breeze, foamed up 
to the level of the former, and almost simultane- 
ously with Charley’s re-appearance, a woman, 
screaming loudly, descended the difficult passage 
from the brow of the cliff, and gained the slippe- 
ry shelf. Many people followed her to the top 
line of the precipice, but no one ventured to her 
side. Her cries reached the young swimmer, 
through ail the roar of the sea, and he redou- 
bled his vain efforts to reach his I:ttle brother. 
But very soon exertion became useless, At one 
enraged and reinforced charge of the breakers, 
the area enclosed by the rocky circle, hitherto 
little intruded on was inundated, and no part of 
the black barrier-line remained visible, except 
that’ formed by the pinnacles amid which the 
child stood wedged: a curling ’chain of foam sup- 
plied its place. And now, his mother from the 
shore, his brother from the sea, and the captain 
and his men from their boat, witnessed the con- 
duct of the little sufferer. He had been sitting; 
he stood up: a breaker struck him; he staggered: 
another came; he fell, disappeared: was still 
seen, however, upon a point of rock, raising his 
hands, and clapping them over his head, untilat 
the third blow the little fellow became ingulphed 
iu the whirling waters, 
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The boat was now very near to Charles; and, 
at last, seemingly attentive to the remonstrance 
of its crew, he turned, and languidly swam to- 
wards its side. 

“What the deuce has the young grampus 
fished up between his teeth?’’ said the captain, 
as he assisted in reaching out an oar; *‘ a boiled 
crab, | reckon; though, where they got a fire to 
boil it, at the bottom of this surf, is more than I 
can imagine.’’ 

Charles was dragged into the boat, and 
without a word or acry fell stupified aon its 
bottom. The miniature dropped from his un- 
clenched teeth; the captain took it up, opened 
it, and startled his men by uttering a loud excla- 
mation. Then he stooped to Charley’s face, 
and peered into it; then glanced to the cliff; and, 
finally ordering every oar to pull for the shin- 
gles, he knelt on one knee, raised Charley’s 
head to the other; and his crew were still more 
surprized to see their bluff captain embrace the 
almost senseless lad, kiss his cheeks. and fore- 
head, and weep over him profusely, though in 
silence. 

The boat had not shot far, when little Billy 
floated ahead. The captain gently, though has- 
tily, pat Charles down, and with much energy 
assisted in picking up the child, who soon liy 
stretched beside his half-brother, rescued indeed 
from the sea, but, it seemed evident, quite dead. 
Still the captain cried, ‘* Pull, men, engl 

Vigorously and skilfully obeying his orders, 
they ran the lively boat upon the shingles, a 
good distance below the point at which the low 
clif gradually dipped to their surface. The 
mother flew down to meet her children and 
their unknown friends. The anxious crowd fol- 
lowed her. She received Charley from the cap- 
tain’s arms; a sailor followed, holding Billy, 
wrapped in the captain’s jacket, to his bosom. 
At her first word the elder boy opened his eyes; 
aller straining him to her heart she flew to his 
brother. No word had effect upon him. The 
captain called out for a surgeon: the village 
practitioner and the blockade surgeon were 
both at hand. They caused the child to be con- 
veyed into a neighbouring cottage, and there, in 
the presence of the mother and the captain, 
promptly engaged in all the usual measures for 
lestoring animation: but all failed. They re- 
peated their exertions, still without effect; and 
at length, pronouncing Billy to be a corpse, left 
the cottage. 


Charles had been stretched across the foot of 
the bed upon which, wrapped in blankets, lay 
his little half-brother. At first he did not com- 
prehend his situation, or notice the oceurrences 
around him. Now, however, he seemed to hear 
the departing words of the surgeons, for, raising 
himself upon his elbow, he gazed first into his 
mother’s ay as she sat in silent anguish by the 
bedside, and then he tried to move upwards to- 
wards Billy. While making this effort, the cap- 
tain, gently laying his hand on the mother’s 
shoulders asked to speak aside with her. She 
arose, in the languid indifference of grief, and 

10 


followed him into a corner of the room, out of 
view of the boat. ‘* Lucy!”’ was the captain’s 
only word, soothingly whispered at her ear. 
She drew back, looked ap into his face, and was 
caught in his arms. A brief explanation proved 
that her suspicions of her revengcful rival at the 
village post-office were well-founded. While from 
the suppression of the captain’s letters to her Lu- 
cy had believed him cruel and faithless, the hold- 
ing back, also, of her letters to him, had caused 
her sincere lover to conclude that she was no 
better than a village-coquette, who, the moment 
he left her presence, forgot him, and insulted 
his memory and his devotion in the smiles of a 
new admirer; perhaps in the smiles of more than 
one. Hence, after her seeming silence of many 
years, he had proudly struggled to give up Luey 
Hawkins forever; and though, since their part- 
ing, he could often have returned to her village, he 
would not so far humiliate himself. Some in- 
quiries, however, he condescended to make by 
a confidential person sent for the purpose, mere- 
ly with the view of ascertaining if Lucy was 
alive or dead,—for death alone, he argued, 
could explain her supposed conduct. About the 
very time his emissary arrived in the village 
she had become the envied wife of rich Master 
Turner; and this intelligence necessarily confirm. 
ed his former angry resolutions. 

The captain and Lucy yet spoke, when 
Charles’s voice sounded shrill and joyfully from 
the bed; ‘* Yes, Billy, yes!—’tis Charley! Billy! 
—mother’s darling!’’ They stepped round to 
the bedside. He had crept under the blankets, 
and clasped the child close to his bosom; and 
now, indeed, the efforts of the surgeons, although 
despaired of by themselves, began to yield a 
good result. 

‘* He would not die, to let you say I hilled 
him, mother,’’ said Charles, laughing through 
his tears. 

‘‘ The child lives, by Heavens!’’ cried the 
captain. 

That day Captain Stone was married to the 
woman of his early choice; and having despatch- 
ed before evening the trifling business which first 
called him to the shore, he conveyed his wife to 
his ship, together with her two sons, and pur- 
sued his voyage.— Keepsake. 


THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, 


I was scarcely sixteen when I embarked for 
the first time in the B of eighty guns, and 
joined the fleet off Cadiz, under the command of 
Lord Nelson, in the early part of October, 1805. 
Qn the 19th of that month, the appearance ofa 
ship under a press of sail, steering for the fleet, 
oe firing guns, excited our attention, and every 
glass was eagerly pointed towards the stranger, 
in anticipation of the intelligence which the se- 
peating ships soon announced, ‘‘ 'hat the enemy 
was getting under weigh.’’ ‘Tue signal was 
instantly made for a general chase, and ina few 
minutes all sail was set by the delighted csew. 
An instance of the quick observation of the ad 


miral which now occurred is deserving of noties. 
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It Was his lordship’s custom to paint the masts 

‘of his ship yellow, and the hoops of the same 
color; and as thé black hoops were universal in 
the navies of France and Spain, he saw the ad- 
“Vantage which might arise from the distinction; 
he therefore telegraphed to us and a few others 
‘to, conform to his system. This arrangement 
proved of great: utility, for in situations where 
the ensign was shot away, or hid from view, it 
was only necessary to ascertain that the hoops 
‘were black to be Gertain of our opponent. Our 
“héadmost ships got sight of the combined fleet 
the next morning, and in the afternoon they were 
‘visible from the deck. Every preparation was 
made for battle; and as our look-out squadron 
Yemained close to them during the night, the 
mind was kept in continual agitation by the firing 
of guns and rockets. 

As the day dawned, the horizon appeared co- 
yered with ships; the whole force of the enemy 
was discovered standing to the southward, dis- 
tant about nine miles, between us and the coast 
near Trafalgar. I was awakened by the cheers of 
the crew, and by their rushing up the hatchways 
to get a glimpse of the hostile fleet. The delight 
manifested excecded any thing I ever witnessed; 
surpassing even those gratulations, when our 
native cliifs are descried after a long period of 
distant service. 

There was a light air from the N. W. witha 
heavy swell. The signal to bear up and make 
all sail, and to form the order of sailing in two 
divisions was thrown out; the Victory, Lord Ne!- 
son’s ship, leading the starboard, and the Royal 
‘Sovéreign, bearing the flag of Admiral Colling- 
wood, the second ia command, the lee line. At 
eight, the eneiny were to the northward, and, 
owing.to the light wind which prevailed during 
‘the day, they were prevented from forming with 
any precision, and presented the appearance of 
a. double line convexing tolceward. Atnine we 
Were about six miles from them, with studding 
sails on both sides; and 23 our progress never 
exceeded a mite and a half an hour, we continued 
all the canvass we could spread until we gained 
‘gur position alongside our opponent. The offi- 
cers now met at breakfast; and though each 
‘Bedmee to exult in the hope of a glorious termi- 
nation to the contest so near at hand, a fearful 
presage was experienced that all would not again 
unite at that festive board. One was particularly 
impressed with a persuasion that he should not 
‘survive the day; nor could he divest himself of 
‘this’ presentiment, but made the necessary dis- 
posal of his property in the event of his death. 
‘The sound of the drum, however, soon put an 


énd to Gut meditations; and’after a hasty, 


‘wlas! a final farewellito some, we repaired to ou 

Teéspective posts. 

Our ship’s station was far astern of our leader, 
put her supérior sailing caused an interchange 
‘ot, places with the Tonnant: on’ our passing that 
‘athe, thé captains greeting each other on the 
in view, Capfain T— 

“‘a glorious day for Old England! 
We shall have One a-piece before night!” This 
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confidence in ouf professional supériofity, which 
carries such terror to Other nations, seemed ey. 
pressed in every countenance; and, as if in cop. 
firmation of this séul-inspiring sentiment, the 
band of our consort was playing ** Britons strike 
home.’’ At half past ten the Victory telegraphed 
—‘* England expects that every man will do his 
duty.”’? As the emphatic injunction was con. 
municated through the decks, it was receive; 
with enthusiastic cheers; and each bosom glowed 
with ardour at this appeal to individual Valour, 
About half past eleven the Royal Sovéreign fired 
three guns, which had the intended effect of in- 
ducing the enemy to hoist their colours, an( 
showed us the tri-coloured flag intermixed with 
that of Spain. The drum now repeated the sun- 
mons; and the captain sent for the officers con- 
manding the several quarters. ‘* Gentlemen,” 
said he, ‘*I have only to say that I shall pas 
close under the stern of that ship; put in two 
round shot, and then a grape, and give her that. 
Now go to your quarters, and mind not to fite 
till each gun will bear with eflect.’’ With this 
laconic instruction, the gallant little man posted 
himself on the slide of the foremost carronade, 
on the starboard side of the quarter-deck. At 
forty-five minutes past eleven, a ship, ahead, 
opened her fire, and finding that her shot passed 
over the Sovereign, several others did the same, 
and from the peculiar formation of this part ot 
their line, as many as ten ships brought their 
broadsides to bear with powerful effect. The 
determined and resolute countenance of the 
weatherbeaten sailor, here and there brightened 
by a smile of exultation, was well suited to the 
terrific appearance which they exhibited; some 
were siripped to the waist; some had bared their 
necks and arms; others had tied a handkerchie! 
round their heads; and all seemed eagerly to 
await the order to engage. My two brother 
cers and myself were stationed, with about thirty 
men at small arms stationed at the poop, on the 
front of which | was now standing. The shot 
began to pass ever us, and gave us intimationol 
what we should in a few minutes undergo. An 
awful silence prevailed in the ship, only inter- 


rupted by the commanding voice of Capt. H— 


“Steady! starboard a little! steady, so!’’ echoed 
by the master, directing the quarter-masters 4 
the wheel. 


A shriek soon followed; a cry of agony Ww 
produced by the next shot; the loss of the head 
of a poor recruit was the effect of the succeed- 
ing; and as we advanced, destruction rapidly i0- 
creased. A severe contusion in the breast now 
prostrated our captain, but he soon resumed 
his command. Those only who have been ® 
a similar situation to the one I am attempting 
to describe, can have a correct idea of such 8 
scene; my eyes were horror struck at the Bloody 
corses around me, and my ears’ rang with the 


+ shrieks of the wounded and the moans of the 
‘dying. At this moment, seeing that almost 


every one was lying down, I was half’ disposed 
to follow the example, and several times stoop- 
ed for the purpose; but—and I remember the 
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n wella certain monitor seemed to, 
‘Stand up, and do not shrink from 


your duty.”” Turning round, my much esteem- 
ed and gallant senior fixed my attention: the 
serenity of his countenance, and the composure 
with which he paced the deck, drove more than 
half my terrors away; and, joining him, I be- 
came somewhat infused with his spirit, which 
cheered me on to act the part it became me.— 
My experience is an instance how much depends 
on the example of those in command when ex- 
posed to the fire of the enemy, more particularly 
in the trying situation in which we were placed 
for nearly thirty minutes, from not having the 
power to retaliate. 


It was just twelve o’clock when we reached 
their line. Our energies became roused, and 
the mind diverted from its appalling condition, 
by the order of ‘* stand to your guns!’’ which, 
) as they successively came to bear, were dis- 

charged into our Opponents on either side; but 

as we passed close under the stern of the Santa 
Anna, of one hundred and twelve guns, our at- 
7 tention was more strictly called to that ship.— 

Although, until that moment, we had not fired a 
t shot, our sails and rigging bore evident proofs of 
the manner in which we had been treated: our 
d HE mizen-top-mast was shot away, and the ensign 
¢; Mm had been thrice rehoisted: numbers lay dead on 
the decks, and eleven wounded were already in 
at the surgeon’s care. ‘ihe firing was now tre- 
mendous; and at intervals the dispersion of the 
emoke gave us a sight of the colours of our ad- 
ed versaries. At this critical period, while steer- 
ing to the stern of the I’Indomptable, which 
continued a most galling raking fire on ‘us, 
the Fougueux being on our starboard quarter, 
ond the Spanish Monarca on our Jarboard bow, 
the master earnestly addressed the captain— 
“Shall we gothrough, sir?’’ ‘* Go through, by 
God!’ was his energetic reply: ‘* there’s your 
thip, sir; place me close along side of her.’’— 
Our opponent defeated this manceuvre by bear- 
ing away in a parallel course with us, within pis- 
wi shot. About one o’clock the Fougueux ran 
us on board on the starboard side; and we con- 
tinned thus engaging until the latter dropped 
astern: Our mizen-mast soon went, and shortly 
afterwards the main-top-mast. A two-decked 
ship took a position on our bow; and a seventy- 
forr, the Achille, on our quarter. At two 
clock the mainmast fell over the larboard 
side, and at half past the foremast was shot 
away close to the deck. In this unmanageable 
tate we were bat seldom capable of annoying 
our antagonists, while they had the power of 
choosing their distance; and every shot from 
them did considerable execution. We had suf- 
fered severely, as must be supposed; and those 
on the poop were now ordered to assist at the 
quarter-deck guns, where we continued until the 
action ceased. I was underthe break of the 
poop, aiding in running ouf a carronade, whena 
try of “stand clear there, here it comes,’’ made 
me look up; and at that instant the main-mast 


ed into an expression of placidity and gratitude. 


ell over the bulwarks just above me. This | heped to see tis friend again; and now that the 


1fS 


ponderous mass made the ship’s whole frame 
shake, and had it taken a central direction, it 
would have gone through the poop, and added 
many to our list of sufferers. Until half-past 
three we remained in this harassing situation: 
the only means of bringing our battery towards 
the enemy was to use the sweeps in the gun- 
room ports. To these we had recourse, but 
without effect, for even in ships under petfect 
command they prove almost useless; @nd we la 
a mere hulk covered in wreck, and rolling with 
the swell.. At this hour a three-decked ship was 
seen steering towards us. It can easily be ima- 
gined with what anxiety every eye was turned 
towards this formidable object, which would ei- 
ther relieve us from our unwelcome neighbours, 
or render our situation desperate. 

We had scarcely seen the British colours sinee 
one o’clock; and it is impossible to expréss our 
emotion as the aiteration of the stranger’s 
eourse displayed the white ensign to our sight; 
but we were too confident ia our expectation of 
support; for although she approached near 
enough to discern the British colours on the 
stump of our mizen-mast, she took a different di- 
rection. We did not, however, contmue much 
lonzer in this dilemma, for the Swiftsure came 
nobly to our relief. Can any enjoyment in life 
be compared with the sensation of delight and 
thankfulness which such a deliverance produced? 
It was like the transition from death to life; and 
the features so long distorted by anxiety soften- 


On ordinary occasions we contemplate the gran- 
deur of a ship under sail, with admiration; and 
even to those whose profession make them fa- 
miliar with such scenes, this wonderful produc- 
tion ofart seldom fails to attract general notice. 
But under impressions of danger and excitement, 
such as prevailed at this crisis, every one eager- 
ly looked towards our approaching friend, whe 
came speedily on; and when within hail, manned 
the rigging, cheered, and then boldly steered for 
the ship which had so long annoyed us: shortly 
after, the Polyphemus took off the fire from the 
Spaniard on our bow. | 


It was near four o’clock when we ceased 
firing; but the action continued in the body of 
the fleet about three miles to windward. ‘The 
van division of the enemy having tacked, it 
seemed that the fight was about to be renewed. 
Rear Admiral Dumanoir making off with four 
sail of thé line to the southward in close order, 
passed within gun shot of us; and as we lay in 
helpless and solitary situation, our a}prehension 
was much relieved by seeing them proceed si- 
lently on their course. The Argonaut, of eighty 
guns, having surrendered, we sent an officer to 
take possession. He returned with her second 
captain,’ who stated her loss to amount to two 

‘There are two periods in the life of a sailor 
which are impressive beyond all others in hig 
eventful career: to the first I have ‘advertéd*in 
the early part of this narrative, ‘when’ 
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cofiflict was over, our kinder feelings resumed 
their sway. Eager inquiries were expressed, and 
earnest congratulations exchanged, at this joy- 
ful moment. The officers came to make their 
report to the captain, and the fatal result cast a 
gloom over the scene of ourtriumph. I have al- 
luded to the impression of our first lieutenant, 
that he should not survive the contest. This gal- 
lant officer, was severely wounded in the thigh, 
and underwent amputation; but his prediction 
was realized; for he expired before the action 
had ceased. The junior lieutenant was likewise 
mortally wounded on the quarter-deck. These 
gallant fellows were lying beside each other in 
the gun-room preparatory to their being com- 
mitted to the deep; and here many met to take 
a last look of our departed friends, whose re- 
mains soon floated in the promiscuous multitude, 
without distinction either of rank or nation. In 
the act of launching a poor sailor over the poop 
he was discovered to breathe; and after being a 
week in the hospital, the ball which entered the 
temple came out of his mouth. 1 notice this oc- 
currence to show the probability that many are 
thrown overboard when life is not extinct. The 
upper deck presented a confused and dreadful 
appearance. Masts, yards, sails, ropes, and frag- 
ments of wreck were scattered in every direc- 
tion: nothing could be more horrible than the 
scene of blood and mangled remains with which 
every part was covered, and which, from the 
quantity of splinters, resembled a shipwright’s 
yard strewed with gore. 

rom our extensive loss, thirty-four killed and 
Ninety-six wounded, our cock-pit exhibited a 
scene of suffering and carnage which rarely oc- 
curs. I visited this abode of suffering with the 
natural impulse which led many others thither, 
namely, to ascertain the fate of a friend or com- 
panion. So many bodies in such a confined place, 
and under such distressing circumstances, would 
affect the most obdurate heart: my nerves were 
but little accustomed to such trials, but even the 
dangers of the battle did not seem more terrific 
than the spectacle before me. Ona long table 
lay several anxiously looking for their turn to re- 
ceive the surgeon’s care, yet dreading the fate 
which he might pronounce. One subject was 
undergoing amputation, and every part was 
Leaped with sufferers. Their piercing shrieks 
and expiring groans were echoed through this 
vault of misery; and even at this distant period 
the heart-sickening picture is alive in my me- 
mory. 

What a contrast to the hilarity and enthusias- 
tic mirth which reigned in this spot the pre- 
ceding evening! At all other times the cock-pit 
is the region of conviviality and good-humour, 
for here it is that the happy midshipmen reside, 
at. whose board neither discord nor care inter- 
rupt the social intercourse. But a few short hours 
since, on these benches, which were now cover- 
ed with mutilated remains, sat these scions of 
their country’s glory, who hailed the coming 
hour of conflict with cheerful confidence, an 
each told his story to beguile the anxious mo- 
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ments, the younger ones eagerly listening tg 
their experienced associates; and all united in the 
toast of ‘‘ May we meet again at this hour to. 
morrow!’’ I have heard some men say, that the 
have not felt any thing like fear at the near ap. 
proach of battle. Such stoicism may exist; the 
nerves of robust constitutions may wholly subdue 
the weakness of our nature; but candour mus 
own that a struggle generally takes place be. 
tween our sentiments of duty and honour, and 
that natural feeling which makes us shudder aj 
impending danger. Truly and beautifully has 
distinguished writer observed, 

‘« The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 

For that were brutish and irrational ; 


But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from.” 


About five o’clock the officers assembled ig 
the captain’s cabin to take some refreshment. 
The parching effects of the smoke made thisa 
welcome summons, although some of us had 
been fortunate in relieving our thirst by plunder. 
ing the captain’s grapes, which hung round his 
cabin; still four hours exertion of body, with the 
energies incessantly employed, occasioned a las. 
situde both corporeally and mentally, from which 
even the victorious termination, now so near at 
hand, could not arouse us. Moreover, there sat 
a melancholy on the brows of some who mourn- 
ed the messmate who had shared his perils and 
his vicissitudes for many years. Then the merits 
of the departed hero were repeated with a sigh, 
but his errors sank with himin the deep. There 
were few who did not bear some marks of this 
sanguinary engagement, and those who had the 
good-fortune to escape unhurt, presented an ap- 
pearance which testified the dangers they had 
encountered. 

Before sunset all firing had ceased. Theview 
of the fleet at this period was highly interesting, 
and would have formed a beautiful subject fora 
painter. Just under the setting rays were five 
or six dismantled prizes: on one hand lay the 
Victory, with part of our fleet and prizes; and on 
the left hand the Sovereign and a similar cluster 
ofships. The remnant of the combined fleet was 
making for Cadiz, to the northward. The Achille 
had burnt to the water’s edge, with the tyri-co- 
loured ensign still displayed, about a mile from 
us, and our tenders and boats were using every 
effort to save the brave fellows who had so glo- 
riously defended her; but only two hundred and 
fifty were rescued, and she blew up with a tre- 
mendous explosion. A boat with the lieutenant 
of the Entreprenante shortly after came on 
board, on his return from the Victory, to an- 
nounce the death of the immortal Nelson, The 
melancholy tidings spread through the ship in an 
instant, and its paralyzing effect was wonderful 
Our captain had served under the illustrious chief 
for years, and had partaken in the anxious put- 
suit of the enemy across the Atlantic with the 
same officers and crew. ‘* Lord Nelson is n0 
more,’? was repeated with such despondency and 
heartfelt sorrow, that every one seemed to mourn 


'a parent, All exertion was suspended: the vete 
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ran sailor indulged in silent grief; and some eyes 
evinced that tenderness of heart is often con- 
cealed under the roughest exterior. 

The motive of the French admiral in putting 
to sea has been variously stated: by some, to 
yrm a junction with the ships in the Mediter- 
anean; by Others, that as Admiral Villeneuve 
bad intimation of being superseded, he determin- 
don fighting our fleet. The latter opinion was 
onfirmed by the Spanish captain, who expressed 
his astonishment when I told him the extent of 
pur loss. ** That is not possible!’’ he exclaimed, 
‘for we had positive assurance that Lord Nel- 
on was in England, and we believed the Eng- 
sh feet to be no more than twenty-two sail of 
he line.’ This mistake arose from Sir Robert 
alder’s departure for England, and the separa- 
Bion of the squadron which went to Tetuan for 
water; and the junction of several ships since 
hat circumstance was not known to the enemy. 
Night coming on, the Naiad frigate took us in 
ow, and the next day, endeavouring to get into 
he Straits, we lost sight of the fleet. After the 
ecks were cleared we were employed in erect- 
g jury masts to keep the ship under command, 
ad before dark we had a few small sails set for 
Bhe purpose. The sea and wind had increased, 
ith every appearance of a heavy gale coming 
ys. The ship laboured excessively, and in spite 
fthe constant exertions of the frigate we drift- 
pd fast towards the shore. Several times the 
owrope parted, but, notwithstanding the risk 
fapproaching an ungovernable hulk in such a 
emendous sea, a line was thrown, and repeat- 
dly the hawser was refixed to her stern. ‘The 
pcreasing storm had driven us so near the shore, 
hat it appeared almost beyond human hope that 
e should escape the frightful prospect before 
§. About midnight a midshipman came into 
he ward-room, where most of our cots were 
winging, to say that the captain wished the offi- 
ets to come on deck, as it was probable we 
iuuld be ashore very shortly. This awful intel- 
gence was received with consternation and hor- 
or, and we instantly started on our feet. Just 
tthis crisis one of the twenty-four pounders out 
ithe stern window, broke adrift from its lash- 
ig, and the apprehension of our danger had ta- 
61 such entire possession of our minds, that the 
fash appeared to announce our dissolution. 
Those who have been in a tempest must have 
itnessed the levity and fearlessness of the sailor 
‘en in moments of the utmost peril and alarm. 


ot Me'er our recovery from the fright which the 
op 'ching of the ship had produced, a young man 
ne [0 was roused by the noise ran past us in such 
he smay, that it created a burst of laughter from 
an fen who expected that their existence would 


ul MF minate the next instant, With difficulty I got 
ief Mi" deck; the ship rolled in the trough of the sea 
ut- fF euch a manner that the water came in through 
he ¢ ports and on the gangways, and the shot 
no ere rattling about the decks, on which many 
nd §@' the helpless wounded were lying exposed. 

iD Atone o’clock the roar of the elements con 
ie feed, and every roll of the seq seemed to the 


affrighted imagination as the commencement of 
the breakers. The hours lagged tediously on, 
and death appeared with each gust of the tem- 
pest. In the battle the chances were equal; but 
shipwreck in such a hurricane was certain de- 
struction, and the doubtful situation of the ship 
kept the mind im a perpetual state of terror.— 
In this horrible saspense each strike of the bell, 
as it proclaimed the hour, sounded as the knell 
of our approaching destiny, for none could ex- 
pect to escape the impending danger. 


In silent anxiety we awaited the fate which 
daylight would decide; and the thoughts of home, 
kindred, friends, pressed round the heart, and 
aggravated our Leoni Each brightening of 
the clouds was hailed as the long-looked for 
dawn, while the succeeding shade, which ap- 
wert to mock our misery, sank our wearied 

opes into deeper despondency. How oft and 
how numerous were the inquiries of the sentry— 
‘* How goes the time?’’—And when the wel- 
come order to ‘ strike two bells’’* was heard, 
it aroused our sinking energies, and every eye 
was directed towards the shore. In a few mi- 
nutes—** Land on the lee bow!—Put the helm 
up!’’—resounded through the ship, and all was 
again bustle and confusion. 


When we got round, the breakers were dis~ 
tinctly seen, about a mile to leeward, throwing 
the spray to such terrific height, that even in our 
security we could not behold them without shud- 
dering. This was a period of delight most as- 
suredly; but intense dread had so long overpow- 


ered every other feeling, that escape from de-. 


struction seemed like returning animation, pro- 
ducing a kind of torpor which rendered us in~ 


sensible to our miraculous preservation; and it: 


was not until the mind had recovered its wonted 
calmness that our hearts were impressed with a 
due sense of the merciful protection we had ex- 
perienced. 


As the day advanced the wind abated, and 
the enlivening rays of the sun well accorded 
with our happiness. The Naiad having us in 
tow spread all her canvas, steering a direct 
course for Gibraltar. All fears had ceased, and 
the gladdened faces seemed to anticipate no- 
thing but pleasure as they turned towards the 
object of our destination. This enjoyment, near 
as it appeared, was again interrupted by a ery 
of **A sail a-head!’® The next report, that 
‘*she looked large,’’ was soon confirmed by— 
** A ship of the line!’’ 


The consciousness of our own weakness meg- 
nifies every object of terror, and blinds us te the 
resources that may be still at our disposal— 
‘¢ The stranger must,’’ it was supposed, ** be the 
advance of the squadron which escaped to. the 
southward:’’ and so confidently did the captain 
believe it, that a consultation was held, when it 
was resolved to destroy the battered hulk, and 
make our escape in the frigate, Preparations 
to carry this decision into effect were about to 
commence, when the private signal dispersed 


* Five o’clack. | 
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our hasty fears; and we then recollected that 
Admiral Louis had gone to Tetuan for water. 

The rock opened to our view about eleven. 
On the preceding evening the governor receiv- 
ed information of the defeat of the combined 
fleet by a market-boat, which had been present; 
and in honour of the victory he directeda salute 
to be fired by the garrison. When we arrived 
Mearour anchorage, the battery of the Devil’s 
Tongue commenced firing, and a feu de joie fol- 
lowed along the lines: each ship manned her 
yards and cheered as we passed; and our en- 
trance in the Mole was very gratifying. Crowds 
of every class came to greet and congratulate 
us; and although so jealous a rivalry then exist- 
ed between the two services, that scarcely an 
Officer of the line came on board, we experi- 
enced much attention from those of the royal 
artillery, and some of us partook of their hospi- 
tality. The contrast of our ship’s present ap- 
pearance, with the bright sides and the majestic 
beauty which marked her proud course a few 
days before, was very striking to an indifferent 
observer: to those who felt identified, as it were, 
with her fortunes, the reflection of her helpless 
condition, and the honourable scars she bore, 
made a grateful and lasting impression. We 
had endured danger and suffering, but we had 
twiumphed. 

Disabled ships continued to arrive for several 
cays, bringing with them the only four prizes 
that were rescued from the fury of the late gale. 
The anchorage became covered with ships. In 
the mole lay six dismasted hulls, whose batter- 
ed sides, dismounted guns, and shattered ports, 
presented unequivocal evidence of the brilliant 
eh they} had taken in the gloriously contested 

ttle; a little beyond, the more recently arrived 
Jay at their anchors. At this proud moment no 
shout of exultation was heard, no joyous felicita- 
tions were exchanged, for the lowered flag which 
waved on the Victory’s mast marked where the 
mourned hero lay, and cast a deepening shade 
overthe triumphant scene. The exertion which 
was necessary to refit the ships did not however 

rmit the mind to dwell on this melancholy sub- 
ject. Ina few days several were ready to proceed 
home; and on the 4th of November, the Victory 
and ourselves bent our course for England. As 
we were the first who took the returns of our 
killed and wounded, nothing was knewn of our 


loss by our friends until our arrival, although 


several ships had preceded us. Their suspense 
can be imagined; for the anxious inquirer only 
knew that we had suffered severely. Each day 
our pretracted arrival increased their solicitude, 
hoping, vet dreading, as the eager eye watched 
the signal that announced approaching ships. 
At length we reached our destination, and ar- 
rived in Plymouth Sound on the 4th of Decem- 
ber. Boats innumerable floated round us with 
faces expressive of the torturing anxiety which 
was felt; and a moment ensued of such bound- 
less joy to many, and bitter agony to others, 
that no pen can describe it; it would have wrung 


the most callous heart. 


I could not bear to hear the effusion of grief 
which burst from the childless parent, or witness 
the sorrow of brotherly tenderness, and I has. 
tened to the affectionate embraces of my own 
family. — Bijou. 

From the India Gazette. 
RUNJEET SINGH AND HIS COURT, 


A short distance from the town of Kapatha. 
lah, the Mission was. met by a deputation from 
Futty Singh. The cortege was formed of four 
or five elephants, escorted by 250 ill-mounted 
and ill-dressed horsemen, who formed a street 
for the Mission to passthrough. They escorted 


| the Mission to their encampment, and in the 


evening Futty Singh paid a visit to the Mis. 
sion, which was a few hours afterwards re 
turned. 

The Mission were received in a very large fing 
garden, in which was a good upper-roomed 
pucka house, apparently having several sides or 
wings. It was in an unfinished state, but, when 


| completed, will have much the appearance of » 
| handsome Enghish residence. 


The most conspi- 
cuous present was Sirdar Jewalla Singh, Cavalry 
Chief, commanding 1,500 men. He wores 
white turban, fitting tight to the head, and 
which rose in a somewhat conical form in front, 


} round which was a blaze of gems, and from 


which hung a large glebular emerald. In the 
turban, slanting to one side, there was a slender 
plume of heron feathers, chastely united at the 
end by three golden sprigs. Round his neck he 
wore a double row of large beautiful pearls— 
Alternately at each sixth pearl an emerald of 
about half an inch square intervened. This 
necklace was fitted tight to the neck, while a- 
other, larger and more valuable, (also a@ double 
row,) hung loosely round his breast. None of 
the pearls was less in size than a large Enghish 
pea. On each arm he had a splendid armket, 
composed of three emeralds of about an inch 
square, imbedded and connected with a cluster 
of diamonds, rubies, and pearls. His wrists 
were also decorated with massy gold bangles, 
profusely set off with flat diamonds. The folds 
of his vest were secured at the breast by a golden 
clasp, with a profusion of diamonds. His sword 
was surmounted by agolden handle. His nether 
garments were in strict conformity to Punjavb 
dandyism, and contained about fifty yards of fine 
cloth. 

' The town of Kapathalah is small and dirty, 
and but thinly inhabited. Many of the buildings 
appeared in a state of dilapidation, and others 
seemed but half built. Futty Singh had com 
menced on a pucka fort a short distance, from 
the town; but a hint having been received the! 
the thing would not be agreeable to the ruler 
of the Punjaub, the building of it was abruptly 
stopped. One round bastion only appears © 
have attained any degree of forwardness. !0 
the rains the entire of the country, as far as the 
Hyphasis, is one sheet of water, and commuil 
cation between different places is generally ca! 


ried on by means of boats, The present chat 
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nel of the Hyphasis is about 300 yards broad, 
but the extreme width in the rains cannot be 
less than a mile and a quarter. The current of 
this river is described as very slack, and the 
depth varies from five to ten feet. The Mission 
was supplied with excellent boats for crossing 
the river, and the troops of cavalry were ferried 
over in 27 minutes. 

On the last march to Amrister, the Mission 
were met at day-break by a large procession 
from the Court, composed of some hundreds of 
horse and foot, with many of the Nobles, and 
headed by Shere Singh, Runjeet’s second son, a 
handsome looking young man, about 26 years of 
age, and five feet eight inches high. He is a 
stout, short-necked, well proportioned, and 
strong looking man, with a rather fair com- 
plexiun. His countenance is handsome, with a 
somewhat haughty expression. He is not sus- 
Bpected of being too cordial towards the English. 

The young Prince and his Nobles were mount- 
ed on elephants; their elegantly caparisoned 
steeds being led. All the persons forming the 
procession wore a costume of the same colour— 
viz: bright amber, which had a rich effect. The 
young Chief and many of the courtiers wore 
their golden plumes, and some the heron plume 
onthe right side of the turban, which slightly 
inclined forward. Shere Singh’s state elephant 


he Hwas not the least conspicuous object in the 
ler ageant. The fine animal had round his neck 
he acostly collar of embossed gold, divided into 
ho circles of about eighteen inches in circumference, 
_ ind linked together. These golden circles were 
of omewhat convex in shape, and reached as far 
his Hes the elephant’s chest. From each ear also 
al- epended rolls of thickly twisted gold cord.— 
ble he jowl was made of the finest crimson velvet, 
eof profusely embroidered with gold. This was 
urmounted by a richly and chastely embossed 
let, old howdah. The day the meeting took place 
nch trained uncommonly heavy, which was hailed 
ster y the astrologers as a prognostic of a most 
nists Uspicious Nature—auguring a growing friend- 
les, hip between the two governments that would 
olds for ages. 
~ On reaching their ground the Mission found 
vor hat the Sovereign of the Punjaub had not been 
tbe? orgetful of their comforts. ‘Three cottages had 
aud been erected for the Mission, each having a ve- 
} fine andah all round, with bedding, &c. All kinds 
; ' provision and forage had also been provided, 
itty, ith plenty of sweetmeats; but these, with an 
ding’ Hiver-scrupulous delicacy, it strikes us, on the 
thers Mibart of the Mission, were declined. 
coir Next day the British Mission went in state to 
as pay a visit to the Maha-Rajah. The officers of 
herve é Mission were mounted on elephants, pre- 
' ) eded by the troops of cavalry, and the rear was 
be brought up by the company of infantry forming 
16 fa he other moiety of the escort. On their way to 
pe he Ne place, situated in the Bambaugh, they were 
Me’. OY Rajah Dhan Singh, brother-in-law of 
ar injeet, handsomely accoutred in a coat of 
feet ghly polished steel mail. A body of Lancers 


W approached, and divided itself on every 
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flank of the Mission, and in this manner accom- 
panied it to within two hundred yards of the 
outer gate of the palace, where it was received 
into a street composed of a battalion of infantry 
and a regiment of dismounted cavalry. Imme- 
diately at the head of this military avenue, and 
as the Mission turned into the Palace, were 
placed two pieces of horse artillery, which gave 
a very tolerable salute. The Mission proceeded 
across a bridge into a kind of court-yard or open 
space, where the escort remained, while the Bri- 
tish gentlemen entered the second gateway into 
the garden, in the centre of which is the Palace. 
The walk leading to it from the gate is wide and 
paved, and on this occasion was lined on each 
side by scarlet cloth kannauts. At certain in- 
tervals there suspended overhead handsome ca- 


‘nopies of shawl and cloth. When within twenty 


yards of the Palace the gentlemen of the Mission 
dismounted from their elephants. From the 
place at which they dismounted to the presence 
there was a dais of fine cloth. The Maha-Rajah 
sat in state in a large open room or verandah, 
which was carpeted with a shawl, and overhead 
was a beautifully worked shawl canopy. On the 
near approach of the gentlemen of the Mission, 
the Ruler of Cashmere arose and advanced some 
steps to meet Capt. Wade, whom he embraced, 
after which the other gentlemen, in succession, 
paid their compliments to Runjeet, always, how- 
ever, keeping the head covered. They then 
took their seats on silver chairs, with crimson 
and yellow velvet cushions; Runjeet in an ele- 
gant gold embossed chair. After ashort pause 
they were each separately introduced to the 
Maha-Rajah by one of the Ministers. After this 
ceremony the Governor-General’s letter was read 
in open Court, which appeared to afford the most 
lively satisfaction to all, especially Runjeet him- 
self. Shere Singh appeared thoughtful, or in- 
different, while a smile of dubious meaning for 
the most part passed over his lips. After the 
letter was read, Lord Amherst’s presents were 
displayed, and pronounced to be handsome.— 
Among them were two English stallions, a four 
barrelled gun, a musical dressing-case, &c.; there 
was a quantity of shawls, also, which, perhaps, 
the Sovereign of Cashmere held less in estima- 
tion than articles of a more exotic nature; there 
was also a handsome and valuable head-piece 
for the Rannee, an elephant with a silver how- 
dah, &c. On the right of the Maha-Rajah sat 
the son of Dhan Singh, a pretty looking child, 
about five years of age, who appeared almost 
oppressed with his gorgeous and glittering gar- 
nishings; for diamonds, emeralds, and pearls, 
appeared to be so studded and heaped upon the 
boy’s person, that he seemed more like a casket 
of gems than a young courtier. On the left was 
seated the son of Futty Singh, already mention 


ed, a well grown youth, about 15 years of age; 


his dress was, perhaps, not less costly than the 
others, but a more happy and less cumbersome 
arrangement of jewels gave a greater degree of 
elegance to his appearance. On the second seat 
from the left sat Rajah’s second son, Shere © 
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Singh, and the only one of his sons present} he, 
as well as the other Princes and Chiefs, were 
most magnificently dressed, and ornamented 
with valuable jewels, each appearing to vie 
with the other in splendour of a and decora- 
him The court-dress was of a rich yellow co- 
our, 


The old Chief himself was, if possible, the 
most gorgeously arrayed of ail. In the centre 
of Runjeet’s turban there was a costly orna- 
ment composed of various jewels, which were 
so arranged as best to set off each other: from 
this there was suspended by a small gold link a 
diamond of vast beauty and magnitude, in shape 
and size somewhat resembling a pidgeon’s egg. 
On his neck, and reaching low down his bosom, 
he had a most beautiful pearl necklace. At the 
centre were ten of the size of musket bul- 
lets decreasing at the sides, till reduced to the 
size of peas, and none less. He had a smaller 
pearl necklace, a collar that fitted close to the 
neck, with pearls of the like size; and his wrists 
and ankles were similarly adorned. On his shoul- 
ders, and reaching quite across, in much the 
same manner as the wings of a light infantry of- 
ficer, he had three rows of diamonds, the size of 
the end of one’s finger. Round his loins were 
girded a glittering zone of rubies, emeralds, dia- 
monds, and pearls, and in this girdle was stuck 
a dagger, ornamented to correspond. His shield 
was in harmony with all this magnificence. Ra- 
ther above the wrist he wore a kind of bracelet, 
of beautifully lugid, large diamond drops. Ina 
word, it would require the pen of a Bowditch, 
or the descriptive powers of a Moore, to do full 
justice to the gallant splendor of the Punjaub 
chivalry. 

There was a singular etiquette observed with 
regard to the distribution of the seats of honor; 
Rajah Dhan Singhi, Runjeet’s great favourite, 


was seated on the ground, afier the oriental fa- | 


shion, while his child sat on a chair (an honora- 
ry distinction.) .The same favour was granted 
to Boodh Singh’s brother, who sat in a chair on 


the left, while the conqueror of the Attock him- 
Here our es- | 


eclf was seated on the carpet. 
teemed informant, for the first time, among the 
Asiatics, observed the custom of saluting with 
the left hand, it being immaterial, indeed, which 
hand is used. None of the European officers in 
Biunjeet’s service (Ventura, Allard, &c.) were 
present at this Durbar. On inquiry as to the 
eause of their absence, the reason given evinced 
a delicate and generous consideration on the 
part of Maha-Rajah, 

On the Durbar breaking up, the Mission went 
eee Runjeet’s chargers. ‘They were all large, 
ine-looking cattle, with rich and elegant hous- 
ings, Runjeet’s own horse, Kabar, was so splen- 
didly caparisoned, that he appeared, accord- 
ing to our authority, as if sent by the 
genii.. The colour of Kahar was a dark brown, 
and, according to European ideas, he was well 
kimbed and hada fine shoulder, His saddle was 
eovered with gold (and his other appointments 
eorresponding,) inlaid with precious stones. The 
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holster-pipes were made of embossed gojj 
wrought to represent the sunflower. The leave, 
and seeds were clusters of diamonds. Kahar’s 
headstall was thickly studdod with various jey. 
els in circles and squares. He had also thre 
collars of worked gold, studded with lozeng, 
shaped diamonds, pearls, &c. 

The city of Amritsir is about four miles j 
circumference. It is about 400 yards §, ¥ 
from the Rambaugh or Palace, the space by. 
tween being clear. A canal runs between th 
town and the Rambaugh. It appears to be ver 
narrow, and not above fouf feet deep. It is Sup- 
plied from the river Ravee. The town seem 
exceedingly populous. The approaches are ca. 
pable of being rendered formidable; but did not 
appear so when the Mission resided there, The 
walls of the town are of thick mud, about]? 
feet high. At some points there is a double, an 
at others a triple wall. The houses are all pucks 
The streets are dirty, and have any thing bu 
the odour of the Cashmerian rose. The mos 
sacred temple of the Sikhs is the Hunnundab, 
the religious rites of which are performed by 1 
set of military religious devotees, whose fanatr 
cism leads them at times into most extravaganl 
excesses. The insolence of the devotees, or Ac 
callees, as they are called, is such, as sometime 
to manifest itself to Runjeet himself personally, 
who, for the sake of popularity, frequently per 
mits their turbulence to go unpunished, Ther 
is a body of about 1,500 of these armed priesis 
There is no images to be seen in the Sikh tem 
ples. The Hunnundah is elaborately ornamenits 
and furnished, 

———<_— 

The following exquisite lines are from the Deeem 
ber number of the Ladies? Magazine—they will ® 
known as the production of the editor of that please 
Miscellany, Mrs, Sarzh J. Hale. 


THOU DYING YEAR, FAREWELL. 


Farewell, thy destiny is done, 
Thy ebbing sands we tell, 

Blended and set with centuries gone— 
‘Thou dying year, tarewell! 


Gifts from thy hand—spring’s joyous leaves, 
And summer’s breathing flowers, 

Autumn’s bright fruit and bursting sheaves, 
These blessings have been ours. 


They pass with thee, and now they seem 
Like gifts from fairy spell, 

Or like some sweet remembered dream— 
We bid those gilts farewell! 


Thongh frail the fair, rich things of earth, 
Must mind’s bright hopes be frail ? 

And those pure thoughts that owed their birth 
To thee—thus with thee fail? 


Not if the soul but gird her might, 
Her treasures guard with cure— ; 
The storm-swell’d stream that sweeps the height, 
Bat lays the rieh nan bare,— 


The high resolve, the holy fear, 
Waked by thy passing knell, 

O, take not these, thou passing year! 
We bid mot shese farewell! 
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SCENERY ON THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 
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SWEDES CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CONNECTICUT RIVER. 


Fair river! not unknown to classic song;— 

Which still in varying beauty roll’st along, 

Where first thy infant fount is faintly seen, 

A line of silver mid a fringe of green; 

Or where, near towering rocks, thy bolder tide, 

To win the giant-guarded pass doth glide, 

Or where, in azure mantel, pure and tree, 

Thou giv’st thy cool hand to the waiting sea;— 

Though broader streams our sister realuas may boast, 

Herculean cities, and a prouder coast, 

Yet, from the bound where hoarse St. Lawrence roars, 

To where La Plata rocks the sounding shores; 

From where the urns of slimy Nilus shine, 

To the blue waters of the rushing Rhine; 

Or where llissus glows like diamond spark, 

Or sacred Ganges whelms its votaries dark, 

No brighter skies the eye of day may see 

No voll more verdant, nor a race more free, 

—See, where, amid their cultured vales, they stand, 

The generoas offspring of a simple lund; 

Too rongh for flattery, and all tear above, 

King, priest, and prophet, in the homes they love. 

On equal laws their anchor’d hopes are stay’d, . 

By all interpreted, and all obey‘d. 

Alike the despot, and the slave they hate, 

And rise firm columns of ahappy state. 

Tu them content is bliss; and lubor, health; 

And knowledge, power; and true religion, wealth. 
The farmer, here, with honest pleasure sees 

His orchard’s blushing to the tervid breeze, 

His bleating flocks, the shearer’s care who need, 

His waving woods, the winter fire that feed, 

His hardy steers that break the yielding soil, 

His patient sons, who aid their tather’s toil. 

The ripening field, for joyous harvest drest, 

And the white spire that points a world of rest. 

—His thrifty mate, solicitous to bear 

An equal burden in the yoke of care, 

With vigorous arm the flying shuttle heaves, 

Or from the press the goiden cheese receives; 


® licr pastime, when the daily task is o’er, 


With apron clean, to seek her neighbour’s door, 
Partake the friendly feast, with social glow, 
Exchange the news, and make the stocking grow; 
Then, hale and cheerful, to her home repair, 
When Sol’s slant ray renews her evening care, 
Press the full udder tor her children’s meal, 
Rock the tired babe, or wake the tuneful wheel. 

See toward yon dome, where village science dwells, 
What time the warning clock its summons swells, 
What tiny feet the well known path explore, 
Aud gaily gather trom each sylvan door. 
The new wean’d child, with murmur’d tone proceeds, 
Whom her scarce tailer baby-brother leads, 
lransferr’d as burdens, that the housewife’s care 
May tend the dairy, or the fcece prepare, 
Light-hearied group! who gambol wiid and high, 
The daisy pluck, or chase the butierfly, 

Lill by some trayeller’s wheels aroused from play, 
The stiff salute, with face demure, they pay, 
Bare the curi’d brow, or stretch the ready hand, 
untutor’d homage ofan artless land, 
The stranger marks, amid the joyous line, 
Bhe little baskeis whence they hope todine; 
a larger books, as if their dexterous art 

galt most nutrition to the noblest part. 
Long may it be, ere luxury teach the shame 

’o starve the mind, and bloat toe unwieldy frame! 

Scora not this lowly race ye sous of pride! 

‘heir joys disparage, nor their hopes deride; 

rom germs like these have mighty statesmen sprung, 
Of penton counsel, and persuasive tongue; 
Bold patriot souls, who ruled the willing throng, 
lheir powerful nerve by early labour strong; 
luventive minds, a nation’s wealth that wrought, 
And white hair'd sages, skill’d in studious thought; 
11 


And holy men who fed the flock of gc | 

Here, mid the graves by time so sacred made, 
The poor lost Indian slumbers in the shade; ~ 
Hic, whose canoe with arrowy swiftness clave, 
In ancient days, yon pure, cerulean wave: 
Son of that spirit, whom in storms he trac 
Through darkness follow’d, and in death embraced,— 
He sleeps an outlaw, mid his forfeit land, 
And grasps the arrow in his moulder’d hand. 
Here too, those warrior sires with honour rest, 
W ho bared in freedom’s cause the valiant breast, 
Sprang from their half drawn furrow as the ery 
Of threaten’d liberty came thrilling by, 
Look’d to their God, and rear’d in bulwark round 
Breasts free from guile, and hands with toil embrown’d, 
And bade a monarch’s thousand banners yield— 
Firm at the ploogh, and glorious in the field ; 
Lo! here they rest, who every danger braved, 
Unmarked, uutrophied, mid the soil they saved. | 
—Round scenes like these doth warm remembrance 

giide, 

Where emigration rolls its ceaseless tide. 
On western wilds, which thronging hordes explore, 
Or ruder Erie’s serpent-hannted ehore, 
Or far Huron, by onshorn forests crown’d, 
Or red Missouri’s unfrequented bound, 
The exiled man, when midnight shades invade, 
Couch’d in his hut, or camping on the glade, 
Starts from his dream, to catch, in echoes clear, 
The boatman’s song that pleased his boyish ear ; 
While the sad mother, mid her children’s, mirth, 
Paints with fond tears a parent’s distant hearth, 
Or charms her rustic babes, with tender tales 
Of thee, blest River! and thy velvet vales; 
Her native cot, where ripening berries swell, 
The village school, and sabbath’s holy bell; 
And smiles to see the in fant sonl expand 
W ith proud devotion for that futher land. 


SWEDES’ CHURCH. 


The Swedish Colony in America came by the, 
authority of the Swedish government, and was 
administered by its laws. The first settlement 
was about, now, Wilmington. A fort was erect- 
ed on the creek still called Christina, near its 
mouth into Delaware, in 1638. Public worship 
was held there, and after some time, also ina 
wooden church on the other side. When the 
population had increased, a decent church of 
wood waserected, 1646, at Tinnicum, on the De- 
laware, where the governor resided, with a fort 
to command the river. A place of worship in 


Chiefs, who the field of battle nobly trod, : 


form of a block house was built in 1676, at Wi-, 


cacoa, near the site of the moderna. church.— 
This was consecrated the 2d July, 1700, the 
year after the present church on the aforesaid 
Christina creek. The pastors of both came 
together from Sweden and formed the respective 
parishes here. 

Both churches are sixty feet long, thirty wide, 
and twenty high to the eaves, the walls of Wica- 
coa are of brick, and of the other of stone, both 
very solid, still in good condition, the first men- 
tioned has a steeple. 

The parish of Wicacoa being very extensive, 
two churches, were built 1764; one in Kingses- 
sing, six miles from Philadelphia, 8, W. and the 
other seventeen N. W. both of Stone. All 
three are encorporated in one charter: The 
mother church is stiled GLORIA DEI: the 
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others St. James, and St. George, respectively. 
They are neat, well pewed, and have ample ce- 


meteries. 


From the London Weekly Review. 
CALUM DHU. 
A HIGHLAND TALE. 

[ The following is a traditionary tale of the West High- 
lands; and in relatiog it, the author has adhered to the 
narrative, and, as far as he could, to the simple but ner- 
veous phraseology of the old plaided shepherd who told 
it to him on the side of a heathy hill near Inveroughlass, 
on the banks of Loch Lomond.—H. 8. ]} 


Catum Duv was the bravest warrior that 
followed the banners of the Chief of Colquhoun, 
with which clan the powerful and warlike 
M‘Gregors were at inveterate feud. Calum liv- 
ed in a sequestered glen in the vicinity of Ben 
Lomond. His cottage stood at the base ofa 
steep ferny hill; retired from the rest of the clan, 
he lived Peer solitary being was the 
deadliest foe of the M‘Gregors, when the clans 
were in the red unyielding battle of their moun- 
tain chiefs. His weapon was a bow, in the use 
of which he was so skilful, that he could bring 
down the smallest bird when on the wing. No 
man but himself had ever bent bis bow; and his 
arrows were driven with such resistless force, 
that their feathery wings were always drenched 
with his foeman’s best blood. In the use of the 
sword, also, he had few equals; but the bow 
was the weapon of his heart. 

The son of the chief of the M‘Gregors, with 
two of his clansmen, having gone to hunt, and 
their game being wide, they wandered far, and 
found themselves, a little after mid-day, on the 
top of the hill at the foot of which stood Calum 
Dhu’s cottage. “Come,’’ said the young chief, 
‘‘Jet us gow down and try to bend Calum Dhu’s 
bow. Evan, you and I have got the name of 
being the best bowmen of our clan; it is said, 
no man but Calum himself ean bend his bow: 
but it will go hard with us if we cannot show 
him that the M’Gregors are men of thews and 
sinews equal to the bending of his long bow, 
with which he has so often sent his arrows 
(hrough and through our best warriors, as if they 
had been men of straw set up to p:actise on— 
Come, he will not know us—and if he should 
we are three to one; and I owe him something.”’ 
added he, touching the hilt of his dirk, ‘‘since 
the last conflict where he sent an arrow through 
my uncle’s gallant bosom. Come follow me 
down!’ he continued, his eys gleaming with 
determined vengeance, and his voice quivering 
with suppressed passion. The will of a High- 
land chieftain was law at the time of which we 
speak. ‘* We will go down, ifa score of his best 
clansmen were with him,’’? said Evan. ‘‘ Aye, 
but be cautious.”? We shall bend his bow, 
then break it,’’ replied the young M‘Gregor; 
and then—then for my uncle’sblood.”’ ‘‘ He is 
good at the sword,’’ said the third M‘Gregor; 
‘* but this (showing his dirk,) will stretch him 
on the sward.’’ Strike him ‘not behind,’’ said 
the young chief: hew him down in front; he 
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deserves honourable wounds, for he is brave 
though an enemy.”’ 

They had been concealed by a rising knojj 
from being seen from the cottage, which the 
had now reached. Knocking loudly at the doo; 
after some delay they were answered by the 
appearance of a little, thick-set grey-eyed old. 
ish-looking man, with long arms and a black 
bushy beard hung with grey threads and thrumy, 
as if he had been employed in weaving the coarse 
linen of the country and the time. But as he had 
none of the muscular symptoms of prodigiou 
strength, which Calum Dhu was reported to 
possess, and which had often proved so fata! to 
their clan, they could not suppose thisto be their 
redoubted foeman; and, to the querulous ques. 
tion of what they wanted, uttered in the impa- 
tient tone of one who has been interrupted in 
some necessary worldly employment, they re. 
plied by inquiring if Calum Dhu was at home. 
‘** Na, he’s gane to the fishing; but an ye hae 
ony message fra our chief, (Heaven guard him’) 
about the coming of the red M‘Gregors, and will 
trust me with it, Calum will get it frae me. Ye 
may as well tell me as him; he stays lang when 
he gaes out, for he is a keen fisher.”’ 


‘* We were only wanting to try the bending 
of his bow,” said the disappointed young chief, 
‘‘which we have heard no man can do save 
himself.’? “ Hoo! gin that is a’, ye might hae 
tell’d it at first, an’ no keepit me sae lang {rae 
my loom,’ said the old man; ** but stop’’—and 
giving his shoulders an impatient shrug, which, 
to a keen observer, would have passed for one of 
satisfaction, triumph, and determination, he went 
into the house and quickly returned, bringing ou 
a strong bow, and a sheaf of arrows, and flung 
them carelessly on the ground, saying, ‘*Ye’ll be 
for trying your strength at a flight?’’ pointing to 
the arrows; ‘*] hae seen Calum send an arrow 
over the highest point o’ that hill, like a glance 
o’ lightning; and when the M‘Gregors were 
coming raging, up the glen, like red deevels as 
they are, mony o’ their best warriors fell at the 
farthest entry o’ the pass, every mano’ them wi’ 
a hole in his breast and its fellow at his back.” 

He had taken along arrow out of the sheaf 
and stood playing with it in his hand while 
speaking, seemingly ready to give to the first 
man who should bend the bow. The M‘Gregors 
were tall muscular men, in the prime of youth 
and manhood. The young chief took up the 
bow, and after examining its unbending strength, 
laying all his might to it, strained till the blood 
rushed to his face, and his temples throbbeg 
almost to bursting—but in vain; the string 
mained slack as ever. Evan and the otht@ 
M‘Gregor were alike unsuccessful; they mig 
as well have tried to root up the gnarled oaks o! 
their native monntains. 

‘There is not a man,’’ cried the young chief 
of M‘Gregor greatly chagrined at the absence of 
of Calum Dhu, and his own and clansmen’s vail 
attempts to bend the bow,—** There is not a man 
in your clan can bend that bow, and if Calum 
Dhu were here, he should not long bend it!’’— 
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Here he.bit his lip, and suppressed the rest of 
the sentence, for the third M‘Gregor gave him a 
glance of caution. 
still playing with the long arrow in his hand, 
and without seeming to observe the latter part of 
the M‘Gregor’s speech, “ If Calum Dhu was here, 
he would bend it as easily as ye wad bend that 
rush; and gin ony 0’ the M‘Gregors were. in 
sight, he wad drive this lang arrow through 
them as easily as ye wad drive your dirk through 
my old plaid, and the feather wad come out at 
the other side, wet wi’ their heart’s bluid. Some- 
times even the man behind is wounded, if they 
are ony way thick in their battle. I once saw 
a pair o’ them stretched on the heather, pinned 
together with ane o’ Calum’s lang arrows.’’ 

This was spoken with the cool composure and 
simplicity of one who is talking to friends, or is 
careless if they are foes. A looker-on could have 
discerned a checkered shade of pleasure and tri- 
umph cross his countenance as M’Gregor’s lip 
quivered, and the scowl of anger fell along his 
brow at the tale of his kinsman’s destruction by 
the arm of his most hated enemy. 

‘* He must be a brave warrior,’’ said the young 
chief, compressing his breath, and looking with 
anger and astonishment at the tenacious and cool 
man. should like to see this Calum 

u.’’ 

“Ye may soon enough; an’ gin ye were a 
M’Gregor, feel him too. But what is the man 
glunching and glooming at? Gin ye were Black 
John himsel, ye couldna look mair deevilish-like. 
And what are you fidging at, man?’’ addressing 
the third M’Gregor, who had both marked and 
feltthe anger of his young chief, and had slowly 
moved nearer the old man, and stood with his 
right hand below the left breast of his plaid, 
probably grasping his dirk, ready to execute the 
vengeance of his master, as it was displayed on 
his clouded countenance, which he closely watch- 
ed. The faith of the Gael is deeper than ‘‘ to 
hear is to obey,’’ the slavish obedience of the 
East: his is to anticpate and perform—to know 
and accomplish or die. It is the sterner devoted- 
hess of the north. 


But the old man kept his keen grey eye fixed 
upon him, and continued, in the same unsuspect- 
ing tone: ‘but is there any word o’ the M‘Gre- 
£0rs soon coming over the hills? Calum wad 
like to try a shot at Black John, their chief; he 
wonders gin he could pass an arrow through his 
gteat hardy bylk as readily as he sends them 
through his clansmen’s silly bodies. John has 
&80n too he wad like to try his craft on; he 
as the name of a brave watrior—lI forget his 
me. Calum likes to stirke at noble game, 
ough he is sometimes forced to kill that which 
8 little worth. But I’m fearfu’ that he o’errates 

8 ain strength; his arrow will only, I think, 
stick weel through Black John, but ——’’ ‘*Do- 
tard, peace!’’ roared the young chief, till the 
glen rang again; his brow darkening like mid- 
night: “* Peace! or I shall cut the sacrilegious 
‘ongue out of your head, and nail it to that door, 


‘© said the old man} 


‘9 show Calum Dhu that you have had visitors 
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since he went away, and bless his stars that he 
was not here.’’ 

A dark flash of suspicion crossed his mind as 
he gazed at the cool old tormentor, who stood 
before him, unquailing at his frowns; but it 
vanished as the imperturbable old man said, 
‘* Haoh! ye’re no a M’Gregor—and though ye 
were, ye surely wadna mind the like .o’ me! 
But anent bending this bow,”’ striking it with 
the long arrow, which he still held in -his hand, 
‘‘ there is just a knack in it; and your untaught 
young strength is useless, as ye dinna ken the 
gait o’t. I learned it frae Calum, but I’m sworn 
never to tellit to a stranger. There is mony 
a man in the clan I ken naething about. Butas 
ye seem anxious to see the bow bent, I'll no 


disappoint ye; rin up to yon grey stane—stand 


there, and it will no be the same as if ye were 
standing near me when I|’m doing it, but it will 
just be the same to you, for ye can see weel 
enough, and when the string is on the bow, ye 
may come down, an’ ye like, and try a flight: 
it’s a capital bow, and that ye’ll fin.”’ 

A promise is sacred with the Gael; and as he 
was under one, they did not insist on his exhibi- 
ting his art while they were in his presence; but, 
curious to see the sturdy bow bent, a feat of 
which the best warrior of their clan would have 
been proud, and which they had in vain essayed; 
and perhaps thinking Calum Dhu would arrive 
in the interval; and as they feared nothing from 
the individual, who seemed ignorant of their 
name, and who could not be supposed to send 
an arrow so far with any effect; they therefore 
walked away in the direction pointed out, nor 
did they once turn their faces till they reached 
the grey rock. They now turned, and saw the 
old man (who had waited till they had gone the 
whole way) suddenly bend the stubborn yew, 
and fix an arrow on the string. In an instant it 
was strongly drawn to his very ear, and the fea- 
thered shaft, of a cloth-breadth length, was 
fiercely launched in air. 

‘* M‘Alp—hooch!”’ cried the young chief, 
meaning to raise the M‘Gregor war-cry, clap- 
ping his hand on his breastf{as he;fell. ‘* Ha!’” 
cried Calum Dhu, for it was he himself; ‘‘ clap 
your hand behin’; the arm that shot never sent 
arrow that came out where it went in;’’—a 
rhyme he used in battle, when his foes fell as 
fast as he could fix arrows to the bow-string- 
The two M’Gregors hesitated a moment whither 
to rush down and cut to atoms the old man who 
had so suddenly caused the death of their belo- 
ved young chief; but seeing him fix another ar- 
row to his bow, of which they had just seen the 
terrible effects, and fearing they might be pre- 
vented from carrying the news of his son’s death 
to their old chieftain, and thus cheat him of his 
revenge, they started over the hill like roes. 
But a speedy messenger was after them; an ar- 
row caught Evan as he descended out of sight 
over the hill; sent with powerful and unerring 
aim, it transfixed him in the shoulder. It must 
have grazed the bent that grew on the hill top 
to catch him, as only his shoulders could be seen 
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from where Calum Dhu stood. On flew the | 
other M‘Gregor with little abatement of — 
till he reached his chieftain with the bloody ti- 
dings of his son’s death. * Raise the clan!’’ was 
Black Jobn’s first words, ‘* dearly shall they rue 
it.”? A party was soon gathered. Breathing all 
the vengeance of mountain warriors, they were 
soon far on their way of fierce retaliation, with 
Black John at their head. Calum Dhu was in 
the meantime not idle; knowing, from the es- 
eape of one of the three M*Gregors, that a bat- 
tle must quickly ensue, he collected as many 
of his c!snsmen as he could, and taking his ‘er- 
rible bow, which he could so bravely use, calm- 
ly waited the approach of the M‘Gregors, who 
did not conceal their coming, for loud and 
fiercely their pipes flung their notes of war and 
defiance on the gale as they approached: and 
mountain cliff and glen echoed far and wide the 
martial strains. They arrived, and a desperate 
struggle immediately commenced. The M‘Gre- 
gors carried all before them: no warriors of this 
time could withstand the hurricane onset, sword 
in hand, of the far-feared, warlike M‘Gregors. 
Black John raged through the field like a chafed 
lion, roaring in a voice of thunder, heard far 
above the clash, groans, and yells of the un- 
yielding combatants—‘* where was the murderer 
of his son?’’ None could tell him—none was 
afforded time, for he cut down, in his headlong 
rage, every foe he met. At length, when but 
few of his foes remained, on whom he could 
wreak his wrath, or exercise his great strength, 
he spied an old man sitting on a ferny bank, 
holding the stump of his leg, which had been 
cut off in the battle, and who beckoned the 
grim chief to come nearer, Black John rushed 
forward, brandishing his bloody sword, :crying, 
in a voice which startled the yet remaining 
birds from the neighbouring mountains cliffs,— 
‘*¢ Where was his son’s murderer?’’ ‘* Shake the 
leg out o’that brogue,’’ said the old man, speak- 
ing with difficulty, and squeezing his bleeding 
stump with both hands, with all the energy 
of pain, ‘‘and bring. me some o’ the water frae 
yon burn to drink, and [ willshow you Calum 
Dhu, for he is yet in the field, and lives: 
rin, for my heart burns and faints.’’ Black John, 
without speaking, shook the leg out of the 
brogue, and hasted to bring water, to get the 
wished for intelligence. Stooping to dip the 
bloody brogue in the little stream, ‘* M‘Alp— 
hooch!’’ he cried, and splashed lifeless in the wa- 
ter, which in‘a moment ran thick with his blood. 
**Ha!’’? cried Calum Dhu, for it was he again; 
‘‘elap your hand behin;’ that’s the last arrow 
shot by the armthat sent those which came not 
out where they went in.’’ 


THE PINCH OF SNUFF. 


It is not many years since a widow of about 
twenty, who had some business at Brussels, stop- 
d for a short time at an hotel in that city. She 
ined at the table d’hote, and generally spent a 


part of the evening at a public room. ‘This 
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youthful widow, whose name was Dorval, way 
precisely that sort of a person whom the men aij 
adore, and the women abuse. The former dg. 
clared that she was the loveliest and most be. 
witching of creatures, and the latter avowed she 
had not the smallest claim to beauty. Whateve; 
were her claims, however, one thing is certain, 
the colcest heart found her irresistible. He, 
slight but finely rounded form, though too petit, 
for dignity, was a model of grace. Her features 
could not boast the cold regularity which, in the 
critic’s eye, constitutes beauty; but the brillian. 
cy of her complexion, the varied expression of 
her sparkling eyes, and the bewitching archness 
of her smile, rendered her a dangerous subject 
to aman of sensibility. She had only beena 
few days at the hotel when an English gentle 
man chanced to dine at the public table. He 
was struck at the first glanee with her charms, 
and being well acquainted with foreign manners, 
he thought he might address himself rather freely 
to a lady whom he found at the table d’hote. He 
complimented her—she replied with spirit, but 
with becoming reserve. The Englishman, whom 
we shall call Milbourne, became every moment 
more fascinated. Puzzled, however, by the ap. 
parent inconsistency in her situation and man- 
ners, he asked if she would accompany him to 
the theatre; she refused with a tone that showed 
plainly that she considered the proposal as an in- 
sult. ‘* Very well (cried Milbourne, pulling out 
an elegant snuff box), then will you take a pinch 
of snufi??? ‘* I never take a pinch of snuff, sir,” 
cried the widow, turning up her pretty little nose, 
with an air of ineffable disdain. ‘* So much the 
worse, madame; you lose one of the greatest 
pleasures of life. I have tried all sorts of enjoy- 
ments; one thing fatigued, another disgusted 
me: this pleasure brought repentance and that 
satiety. At last 1 determined to look out lor 
something of which I should not tire. It sudden- 
ly struck me that in my fast vexation and enow, 
f had fownd occasional relief from a pinch of 
snuff: so I became a snuff taker five years ago, 
and from that time to this I have had no ennui. 
Come, madame, let me advise you to try my fe 
medy for this distemper, with. which we are all 
visited more or less,’’ 


©] have no occasion for it, (replied the lady 
coldly,) Iam not troubled with ennai, and if! 
were, I should, think there were more rational 
means of dispelling it.’’ ‘* Name them, madame, 
if you please.’? ‘* Reading, reflection, the offi 
ces of benevolence, the pleasures of society.”"— 


‘‘ Ah, madame, I have tried all that; reading sey 


me to sleep; and reflection made my head ac 
benevolence I own is pretty well, but one @ 
not occupy one’s self in that way from morn 
to night; as to the pleasures of society, I have 
been cheated by one half my acquaintance, 20 
laughed at by the other. I am, therefore, n0 
favourably disposed to mankind, So you s€é 
madame, Ihave nothing left for it but to amuse 
myself in this way.” and opening his snuff box be 
took a pinch and presented it to her. sila 
Thoroughly provoked at what she consider 
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snpardonable rudeness, she rose to leave the 
oom. ** Nay, madame, (cried Milbourne,) you 
ust not go in anger.’’—** IT am not angry, sir,”’ 
ried the lady, then trying to disengage her hand 
which he had taken hold of. ‘* You forgive me 
hen?’ ‘“ Yes,’’ replied she, but not in the most 
lacid tone in the world. ‘* Very well, then, to 
prove that you don’t bear malice, take a pinch 
pf snuff.” 

At these words the widow’s patience and tem- 
yer both forsook her, and she burst into tears. 
ome of the gentlemen thea present advanced, 
ndone of them, Count de S——, asked Mil- 
ourne what he meant by insulting the lady. The 
nglishman immediately took fire; he replied in 
tone of defiance which frightened madame 
Dorval. She endeavoured to stifie the dispute 
by protesting she was not offended; but the gen- 
lemen were too hot-headed to be easily pacified 
hey dissembled their resentments till the widow 
had left the room; but as soon as she did, the 
lispute was renewed. Ina few moments it rose 
osuch a height that a meeting was arranged 
or the morning; and thus, for no greater cause 
han a lady’s refusal to take a pinch of snuff, 
wo men, who were not destitute either of com- 
10n sense Or principle, so far in their anger for- 
pot both, as to be guilty of the folly and impiety 
: risking their own, and seeking each other’s 
lie. 

Both perhaps repented when the challenge 
as given and accepted; but it was then, accord- 
ng to the notions of false honour so prevalent 
mong mankind, too late. ‘They retired to their 
espective apartments; Milbourne wrote two or 
bree letters, and began to pace his room deep- 
y engaged in ruminating on the probable event 
i the approaching meeting. 

Suddenly he fancied he smelt fire, he threw 
pen the door of his chamber, and beheld the 
taircase enveloped insmoke. His first thoughts 
vere for others; he ran to the different apart- 
ents vociferating ‘* Fire!’? In a few mo- 
nents every body in the house was alarmed, all 
hastened to escape; and Milbourne, on going 
own stairs, found the greater part of the inmates 
issembled in the street, before the door of the 
otel, It was indeed time, for the flames were 
usting out in every direction, ‘The first per- 
on whom Milbourne saw, was his antagonist.— 
“My God!’ cried the Englishman at the sight 
of him, ‘* where is madame?’? They looked 
cagerly around; she was not to be seen. 


‘Ah heavens!’ exclaimed the landlord, ‘‘she 
must be lost—see her chamber is on fire.’’ ‘‘A 
meet quickly,’’ cried Milbourne. ‘* We have 
e, and if we had, it would be of no use, you 
"™ perish without being able to save her.’’ ‘* I 
will try, however,’’ cried Milbourne, and break- 
ng from his antagonist, who, shocked at the 
ertain death to which he seemed devoting him- 
elf, had caught hold of his arm, he rushed back 
into the flames, 
“ He is lost,’? exclaimed the bystanders, ‘* No 
0," cried Count de S——, ‘‘ Providence will 
ot —" to perish,’’ and he hastened for a 
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ladder, which he recollected to have seen in the 
morning, at a littie distance from the hotel. He 
was fortunate enough to find it, in a few moments 
it was reared against the window at which Mil- 
bourne was seen with madame in his arms, 

‘* God be praised,’’ cried the Englishman fre- 
quently as he descended with his lovely burden, 
whom terror had deprived of her senses. ‘* God 
be praised!’? was echoed by all present, with a 
feeling of mingled joy and terror, as they saw 
the floor of the apartment fall with a terrible 
crash. Milbourne had found her lying insensible 
on her bed; he wrapped her in his arms and sa- 
ved her from being burnt, but he was himself 
very much scorched. He delivered her to the 
care of the women, and it being by this time as- 
certained that no lives were lost, Milbourne and 
the Comte hastened to convey her to her new 
lodging. She was at that moment hardly capa- 
ble of speaking, but she begged to see him in 
the morning. These gentlemen then separated 
to take some repose, but not before they had 
shaken hands in amity. 


The next morning Milbourne waited upon the 
widow. ‘ Ah my preserver,’ cried she, starting 
up as he entered, and clasping both his bandsin 
hers, ‘ what shall I say to you, how shall I ever 
repay?’ ‘Repay! nonsense, take a pinch of 
snuff,’ cried Milbourne in a tone of gaiety which 


fervent gratitude had called forth. My readers 
will believe that this time she did not refuse.— 
‘* Can’t you find it excellent, indeed,’’ cried Mil- 
bourne. ‘ Yes, excellent, indeed,’ cried she, 
when the fit of sneezing which it had occasioned 
had subsided. ‘*I thought (said Milbourne ina 
tone of triumph) that you could be prevailed 
upon to take it; but this is nothing: I have with 


that are used, some of which I have myself in- 
troduced and had compounded under my own di- 
rection; you shall try them all.”’ 

The widow, perhaps, would rather have been 
excused from giving this proof of her gratitude: 
but what could she deny to her deliverer? We 
do not know how she became a connoisseur in 
snuff, for in a few days Milbourne found that his 
‘ penchant’ for it, began to be superseded by 
another * penchant’—in short, the widow’s fine 
eyes caused certain uneasy sensations which 
even his favorite amusement of snuff taking could 
not dissipate. One day, while he was sitting 
with her, he suddenly fell into a fit of abstrac- 
tion, and his box which he held in his hand 
dropped on the floor. ‘How unlucky! you have 
spilled all your snuff,’ cried Madame Dorval, 
stooping to pick up the box. 
said Milbourne, gently detaining her hand as she 
presented it to him, ** snuff is a good thing, but 
it is not a panacea for every care.’’ ‘ Indeed, 
(cried the widow, archly,) and when did you dis- 
cover that?’ ‘* Not until to-day; I have taken 
three times my usual quantity in order to put 
you out of my heart; but I can’t; I see clearly 
there is but one way to manage that matter sa- 


| tisfactorily. 1 must either marry you or run 


ill disguised the emotions the beautiful widow’s — 
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away from you. Now, dear madame, which 
shall I do?’’ “* Run away to. be sure,’’ cried the 
widow; but what signifies what a woman says, 
when her eyes contradict her tongue? Muilbourne 
trusted to the former, and he was right; pressed 
his suit with ardor; a mutual explanation took 
place.» The Englishman was a rich, whimsical, 
but noble minded being. The widow was virtu- 
ous, well born, but comparatively poor. No ob- 
stacle Spposed a union which they mutually de- 
sired. In the course of two years after it had 
taken place, Milbourne was the happy father of 
two lovely children, and their infantine caresses, 
and the attention of his beautifol wife, occupied 
him so completely, that he no longer felt ennui, 
and we are assured that his snuff box is discard- 


ed. 


TOO HANDSOME FOR ANY THING. 
BY ALARIC A, WATTS. 


Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was one of those mo- 
dels of perfection of which a human father and 
mother can produce but a single example—Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy was therefore an only son.— 
He was such an amazing favourite with both his 
parents that they resolved to ruin him; accor- 
dingly he was exceedingly spoiled, never annoy- 


ed by the sight of a book, and had as much 


plum-cake as he could eat. Happy would it 
have been for Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy could he al- 
ways have eaten plum-cake, and remained a 
cluld.. ‘* Never,’’? says the Greek tragedian, 
‘‘ reckon a mortal happy till you have witness- 
ed bis end.’’ A most beautiful creature was Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy! Such eyes-—such hair—such 
teeth——such a figure—such manners, too,—and 
such an irresistible way of tying his neckclotih! 
When he was about sixteen, a crabbed old uncle 
represented to his parents the propriety of 
teaching Mr.. Ferdinand Fitzroy to read and 
write. Though not without some dithculty, he 
convinced them,—for he was exceedingly rich, 
and riches in an uncle are wonderful arguments 
respecting the nurture of a nephew whose pa- 
rents have nothing to leave him. So our hero 
wassentto school. He was naturally (1am not 
joking now) a very sharp, clever boy; and he 
came on surprisingly in his learning. The 
schoolmaster’s wife liked handsome children.— 
‘* What a genius will master Ferdimand Fitzroy 
be, if you take pains with him!’’ said she to her 
husband. ‘* Pooh, my dear, it isno use to take 
pains with him.’? .‘* And why, love?’’ Because 
he is a great deal too handsome ever to be a 
_ -cholar.”? ‘* And that’s true enough, my dear!’’ 
said the schoolmaster’s wife. So, because he 
was too handsome te be a scholar, Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy remained the lag of the fourth form! 
They took our hero from school. “ W hat profes- 
sion shall he follow2’’ said his mother.—“My first 
cousin is the Lord Chancellor,”’ said his father; 
‘« let him go tothe bar.’’? The Lord chancellor 
dined there that day: Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was 
introduced to him. -His lordship was a little, 
rough-faced, beetle-browed, hard featured man, 
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merit. Not so, thouglit the heroes of corn laws. 


who thought beauty and idleness the same thin 
—and a parchment skin the legitimate compley. 
jon fora lawyer. ‘ Send him to the bar!’’ g,i 
he, ‘* no, no, that will never do!—send him 4 
the army; be is much too handsome to become, 
lawyer.’’ ‘* And that’s true enough, my lord” 
said his mother. So they bought Mr. Ferdinay 
Fitzroy a cornetcy im the regiment of dn. 
goons, Things are not learned by inspiratig, 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy had never ridden , 
school except when he was hoisted; he was, 
therefore, a very indifferent horseman; they sent 
him to the riding school, and every body laughed 
at him. ** He isa great ass!’’ said Cornet Hors. 
phiz, who was very ugly; ‘a horrid puppy!” 
said Lieutenant St. Squintem, whe was si 
uglier; ‘* if he does not ride better, he will dis 
grace the regiment!’ said Captain Rivalhaie, 
who was very good-looking: “if he does a 
ride better, we will cut him,’’ saidrGolonel Ever 
drill, who was a wonderful martinet; “I say, 
Mr. Bumpemwell, (to the riding-master,) mait 
that youngster ride Jess like a miller’s sack.”~ 
* Pooh, sir, he will never ride better.’’ “ Ané 
why the d—1 will he not?’’ ** Bless you! colo 
nel, he is a great deal too handsome fora cava} 
ry officer!’’ ‘* True!’’ said Cornet Horsephi 
“ Very true!’’ said Lieutenant St. Squinten- 
** We must cut him!’’said the colonel. And Mi 
Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly cut. Our hen 
was a youth of susceptibility—-he quilted the — 
regiment, and challenged the colonel. The c». 
lonel was killed! ‘* What a terrible blackgusw 
is Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy!’’ said the colonel: 
relations. ‘‘ Very true!’’ said the world. Tit 
parents were in despair! They were not ric 
but our hero was an only son, and they sponge 
hard upon the crabbed old uncle. ‘* He is ven 
clever,’” said they both, ‘‘ and may do yet."- 
So they borrowed some thousands from the 
and bought his beautiful nephew a seat in pil 
liament. 


Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was ambitious, and (e- 
sirous of retrieving his character. He faggt 
like a dragon—conned pamphlets and reviews- 
got Ricardo by heart—and made notes on ti 
English Constitution. He rose to 
‘*What a handsome fellow!’’? whispered 
member. ** Ah, a coxcomb!”’ said another 
‘* Never do for a speaker!’’ said a third, ver 
audibly. And the gentlemen on the opposi 
benches snekred and heared!—Impudence * 
only indigenous in Milesia, and an orator 1s 20 
made in a day. Discouraged by his rect 
tion, Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew a little 
barrassed. ‘*‘Vold you so!’’ said one 0 
neighbours. ‘* Fairly broke down!’’ sal 
other. ‘* Too fond of his hair to have anyt 


in his head,’’ said a third, who was considered! 


wit. ** Hear, hear!’’ cried the gentlemen ™ 
the opposite benches. Mr. Ferdinand Fitz0 p 
sat down—he had not shone; but ‘in justice, ™ 
had not failed. Many a first-rate speaker had F 
began worse; and many a county member bi | 
been deeldred a phcnix of promise upon half 
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Your adonises never make orators!’ said a 
crack speaker with a wry nose. ‘* Nor men of 
business either,’ added the chairman of a com- 
mittee, with a face like a kangaroo’s. ‘‘Poor 
creature!’ said the civilest of the set. ‘* He’s 
deuced deal too handsome fora speaker! By 
Jove he is going to speak again! this will never 
do; we must cough him down.’’ And Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy was accordingly coughed down. 
Our hero was now seven or eight and twenty, 
handsomer than ever, andthe adoration of all 
the young ladies at Almack’s. ‘* We have noth- 
ing to leave you,”’ said the parents, who had long 
spent their fortunes and now lived on the credit 
of having once enjoyed it. ‘* You are the hand- 
somest man in London; you must marry an heir- 
ess.”’ will,’? said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 
Miss Helen Convolvulus was a charming young 
lady, with a hair-lip and six thousand a year. 
To Miss Helen Convolvulus our hero then paid 
his addresses. Heavens! what an uproar her 
relations made about the matter. ‘‘ Easy to 
see his intentions,’’ said one; “ a handsome for- 
tune-hunter, who wants to make the best of his 
person!’’—‘* handsome is, that handsome does,”’ 
says another:—‘* he was turned out of the army 
and murdered his colonel;’’—‘* never marry a 
beauty,’’ said a third;—‘* he can admire none 
but himself;’’—** will have so many mistres- 


ses,” said a fourth;—‘* make you perpetually | 


jealous,’’ said a fifth;—‘‘spend your fortune,’’ 
said a sixth;—‘* and break your heart,’’ said a 
seventh. Miss Helen Convolvulus. was prudent 
and wary. She saw a great deal of justice in 


what was said: and was sufficiently contented 


with liberty and six thousand a-year not to be 
highly impatient for a husband; but our heroine 
had no aversion to a lover; especially to so hand- 
some a lover as Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. Ac- 
cordingly, she neither accepted nor discarded 
him; but kept him on hope, and suffered him to 
get into debt with his tailor and his coach-ma- 
ker,on the strength of becoming Mr. Fitzroy 
Convolvulus. Time went on, and excuses and 
delays were easily found; however our hero was 
sanguine, and so were his parents. A breakfast 
at Chiswick and a putrid: fever carried off the 
latter within one week of each other; but not 
till they had blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and 
rejoiced that they had left him so well provided 
for. Now, then, our hero depended solely upon 
the crabbed old uncle and Miss Helen Convol- 
vulus;—the former, though a baronet and sati- 
rist, was a banker and a man of business:—he 
looked very distastefully at the Hyperian curls 
and white teeth of Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. If I 
make you my heir,’’ said he, ‘* I expect you will 
continue the bank.’’ ‘* Certainly, sir!’’ said the 
nephew. ‘* Humph!’’ granted the uncle; ‘a 
pretty fellow for a banker!’’? Debtors grew 
pressing to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss Helen Con- 
volvulus. ‘It is a dangerous thing,”’ said she 
timidly, marry a man so admired.—Will 
you always be faithful!’’ ‘* By heaven!’’ cried 
the lover. ‘* Heigho!’’ sighed Miss Helen Con- 


| volvulus, and Lord Rufus Pumilion entering the 


| out of the room. He flew to his mistress, she 
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conversation was changed. But the day. of the 
marriage was fixed; and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzro 
bought a new curricle. By Apollo, how ha 
some he looked init! A month before the wed- 
ding day the uncle died. Miss Helen Conyolvu- 
lus was quite tender in her condolences— 
** Cheer up my Ferdinand,”’ said she; ‘* for your 
sake I have discarded: Lord Rufus Pumilion!’’ 
‘© Adorable condescension!’’ cried our hero; 
“ But Lord Rufus Pumilion is only four feet two, 
and has hair like a peony.’’ ‘* All men are not 
so handsome as Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy!’’ was 
the reply. Away goes Our hero to be present 
at the opening of his uncle’s will. ‘*I leave,’’ 
said the testator, (who I have before said was a 
bit of a satirist,) ‘‘ my share of the bank, and 
the whole of my fortune, legacies excepted, to”’ 
—(here Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy wiped his beau- 
ful eyes with a cambric handkerchief, exquisi- 
tively brode)—‘‘ my natural son, John Spriggs, 
an industrious, pains taking youth, who will do 
credit to the bank. I did once intend to have 
made my nephew, Ferdinand, my heir: but so 
curling a head can have no talent for accounts. 
I want my successor to be a man of business, 
not of beauty; and Mr, Ferdinand Fitzroy is a 
great deal too handsome for a banker: his good 
looks will no doubt, win him any heiress in 
town. Meanwhile, I leave him, to buy a dress- 
ing case, a thousand pounds.’ ‘* A thousand 
devils!” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, banging 


was not at home. ‘‘ Lies,’’ says the Italian 
proverb, ** have short legs;’’ but truths, if they 
are unpleasant, have very longones! The next 
day Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy received a most oblig- 
ing note of dimissal. ‘‘ I wish you every happi- 
ness,’’ said Helen Convolvulus, in conclusion— 
* but my friends are right; you are much too 
handsome for a husband!’’ And the week af- 
ter, Miss Helen Convolvulus became Lady Ru- 
fus Pumilion. ‘* Alas! Sir!’’ said the bailiff, asa 
day or two after the dissolution of parliament he 
was jogging along with Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, 
in a hackney-coach bound to the King’s Bench, 
—*‘* Alas! sir, what a pity it is to take so hand-- 
some a gentleman to prison!’’ 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hypochondriacus leans on his arm, 

The wind in his side doth him much harm, 

And troubles him full sore Gop knows, 

Much pain he hath, and many woes ; 

About him pots and glasses lie | 

Newly brought from apothecarie.—Burton’s Anatomy. 
In the coffee-room, at the Castle Inn, Rams- 

gate, I found an elderly gentleman and a Tom 

cat, The elderly gentleman was sitting in the 

darkest corner of a corner box; but Tom cat 

was enjoying the wari sunshine on the sill. of the 

bow-window. Tom was an old acquaintance of 

mine, but the elderly gentleman was a stranger 

to me, and therefore I thought it would be a 

breach of good mannerg not to pay a respects 

to him first. He was what Mr. Wordsworth 
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would call a noticeable man; his age might be 
about fifty; he was tall and thin; his hair was 
frizzled and scanty; his cheeks were lank, yel- 
jow, and whiskerless; his nose was rather pur- 
ple, especially towards the tip; his abdomen was 
drawn in—greyhound-fashion; and his dress was 
a suit of rather rusty mourning—so much too 
roomy for him, that I could not help thinking he 
had a penchant for maurning, and had indulged 
himself with more of it than was absolutely ne- 
cessary for his reasonable occasion. He was 
sitting with the fingers of both his hands crushed 
down between his thighs, and with one knee 
crossed over the other—his pendant leg hanging 
close down by the side of its fellow, like the 
top-piece of a farmer’s flail by the side of its han- 
dle. Qn the cold highly-polished table before 
him, lay a white pocket handkerchief, a pair of 
spider-limbed blue steel spectacles with pale 
blue specs, a well-worn pamphlet, entitled “A 
Treatise on Dyspepsia,’’ a large tumbler of cold 
water, and an open box of pills; and on this ar- 
rangement of his property he seemed to be ru- 
minating very intently.—‘* Good morning to you, 
Sir,’’ said I—*‘ a very delightful day this?’’ To 
whieh genuine English salutation he replied, 
suddenly looking up, like one awaking from 
some dreary dream—‘ Eh?—-Oh!—good morn- 
ing—yes, Sir, I believe it is;’’ and then he relap- 
sed into his rumination. Heaven help the man! 
thought I—he is either very poorly, or hath a 
plentiful lack of good manners; and as I am 
neither a doctor of physic, to cure the one, nor 
a knight errant, to correct the other, why should 
[ obtrude my services upon him? 


So I turned away from the strange elderly 

and his pill-box and pamphlet, in the 
ark corner; to pay my respects to my old friend 
Tom Cat, in the sun-shiny bow-window—and a 
highly respectable cat he is-—-an Aldermanic cat 
—collar’d and corpulent—the premier cat upon 
the —— of Ramsgate cats; and for many 
years has he been enjoying the otium cum dig- 
nitate of his long and useful labours, by sitting 
half asleep in this same sunny window, to receive 
the salutations and gentle pattings of bevies of 
fair dames and damsels as they pass by his win- 
dow to the sands,—‘* Well, Tom, my old boy! 
—and how do you find yourself?’’--said I; and, 
like a well bred cat as he is, he rose from his 
seat, arched his back, flourished his tail gently, 
sat soberly down again, and replied, ‘* Purrah;’’ 
—-as much as to say, ‘* pretty well, thank you.’’ 
And pretty well is much, for a cat of thy years, 
thought I; and now I look at thee again, I per- 
ceive that symptoms of cataclasis have began 
to manifest themselves in thy sinister optic, since 
I saw thee this time twelvemonths,—but never 
mind Tom; be thankful it’s no worse; be mode- 
rate in all things; enjoy thy sunshine while thou 
may’st; and never bother thy catly brains with 
considering whether catarrh, cataract, catac- 
lysm or catalepsy, shall bring about thy catas- 
trophe ;—#0 shalt thou avoid that lingering pest 
“* dyspepsia,” and be honoured with a catafal- 
eo at thy funeral. | | 
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It would be a hard matter to say exactly whe. 
ther or not honest Tom exactly understood a){ 
this—especially as his attention was more than 
once called off; by the elderly gentleman in the 
corner. However, when I had ended my ad. 
vice, he again got up, rubbed his face against 
my hand, and again said ‘* purrah’’—which | 
understood to signify that he took my advice 
kindly, though he might not exactly understand 
it;and we were just going to make some comments 
on a couple of puppies who were worrying each 
other, onthe other side of the street, about a 
mutton bone which they both laid claim to—whep 
the door of the coflee-room swung open, and in 
marched an awfully-whisker’d young gentleman 
—a regular-built R. ¥. clubsman, in blue jacket, 
black neck-gear, wide flowing trowsers, and 
broad-striped red and white shirt. At three long 
lurching strides he brought himself up before the 
looking glass—set his legs apart to keep all stea- 
dy—squinned his fizhonomy on both sides— 
haul’d up his striped standards—feathered his 
whiskers—sleugh’d himself round on his larboard 
peg—rolled round the table—tweak’d Tom Cat’s 
ear—swopp’d his sfarn upon a seat—uncovered 
his knowledge box-—poked his pair of five-prong’d 
forks through his top brush-work—dragg’d last 
week’s Sussex Advertiser under his figure-head; 
and, making a sort of jib-martingale of his fore- 
arms, he seemed to be settling himself down in- 
to a sort of an idea that he was going to try to 
read something or other. pra 

By and by, in comes a stiff, plump, rosy-fa- 
ced, curly-headed, tight little gentleman, but- 
ton’d up to the chin in a close-titting, spick and 
span green surtout, drab tights, well strapp’d 
down and braced up; a white hat, cleverly 
cock’d aside; yellow buckskin gloves; and, in 
his nervous grasp, a close-roll’d brown silk un- 
brella, with the head of our gracious Sovereign, 
carved in ivory, by way of a handle to it. 
Bounce he came into the middle of the room— 
looked smartly about for the bell-pull—found it 
in a moment—pluck’d it energetically, and then, 
bending himself at the hip-joint, he placed he 
obtuse angle upon the edge of a seat, stuck his 
umbrella perpendicularly between his knees, 
and began playing a very merry devil’s tattoo 
upon the top of his Majesty’s ivory head.— 
** Did you ring, Sir?’’ demanded the almost 
breathless waiter. ‘‘ Yes, the bill of fare.’’ 
A bill of fare as long as my arm was handed to 
him instanter. His eye glanced down it in a 
moment. ‘*Soles, beef-steak, oyster-sauce, 
chicken,’’ said he. ‘‘ When, Sir?’’ asked the 
panting waiter. ‘* Now,’’ was the prompt mh 


ply, and away ran the waiter like a lamplighter. 
Boppff! baugh!’’ said the elderly gentleman io 
the corner, and thereupon the following collo- 
quy ensued between them two:— 

Seem troubled with wind, Sir? 

Eh? oh! yes—rather so. I have the misfortune 
to be what they call— | 

Taking pills for it Sir? you’ve a box of pills 
there I see. 

¥es—no—these are not pills—not exactly 
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ilis—they are Dr. Kitchener’s persuaders, and 

D’ye think water’s good for wind, Sir? you've 

ot water there I see. 

" Yes, I drink water, but this Ramsgate water 
auch vile stuff, that— 

Ob! the water’s very good, Sir, very good, 
ndeed—I find it very good. 

Very good! why its quite brackish—strongly 
mpregnated with saline parti— | 

Pooh! easily cure all that—dash it with a 
ittle brandy. 

Brandy! rank poison! and so are all spirituous 
jiquors—a man might pour burning lava down 
his throat, with less injury to the coats of his— 

No such thing, Sir—no such thing. What 
l’ye say to wine, then? 

Wine! just as bad. Good for nothing but to 
Sereate crudities and acidities, and turn the sto- 
mach into a great vinegar bottle— 

A mistake, Sir—a very wide mistake—never 
more mistaken in your life. 

But I am not mistaken, Sir—I haven’t drank 
glass of wine these ten years—and what’s 
a Sir,—I never mean to taste another drop 
pf it, Sir. 

Sorry for you, Sir—But what d’ye say to malt 
iquor, Sir,—good sound ale, now? 

Vile trash, Sir;—fermenting wash—converts 
he gastric juice into yeast, and the digestive 
brgan into a brewer’s vat. 

Sorry for you, Sir,—you enjoy your opinion, 
and enjoy mine. 

Opinion, Sir! what has your opinion todo with 
m’—l am talking of facts—established facts, 
Sir; On the authority of the first medical men of 
the age. And as to enjoyment, Sir, there's no 
enjoyment in the matter at all—none whatever— 

So it seems, Sir;—but I shall enjoy my bottle 
of sherry and beef-stake nevertheless.—(Ring- 
ng the bell.) 

Beef!—aye, there again;—what says Burton? 
—beef’s a melancholy meat; and fish too—soles 
—you’ve ordered soles ;—utterly indigestible, and 
nutriment; and oyster sauce—wheew !—mer- 
y on the stomach that can bear such a strange— 

Why what the plague are we to eat and 
tink? Why are all these good things sent us 
but to be ate and drank! 

Good things, you.call ’em, do you? 

Yes, good things—I say they are good things. 
Perhaps you’d have us live upon acorns and 
nesantsy as the pigs and ancient Britons used 
40 do? 

No, Sir,—acorns are totally indsgestible, and 
excessively constringent, But give me leave to 
ask you one simple question.—Did you ever hear 
of such a thing as dyspepsia? 

Dyspepsia? —Yes—and I don’t believe a word 
is my dinner coining?—( Directly, 
Sir. 

You don’t believe in dyspepsia, Sir? 

No, I don’t,—all a parcel of confounded non- 
‘*nsé—a mushroom, sprung up in the hot-bed of 
the age of intellect. Our ancestors never 
reamt of such a thing. 
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Then let me tell you, Sir, that there is such a 
thing. Ihave felt it, Sir—I have it—and if I 
hadn’t had good advice, Sir, I shouldn’t have 
been able to get on at all. I consulted Sir Aat- 
ley Cooper, Sir— 

Aye, youhad better have consulted your wine- 


cooper— 

Oh! that’s talking lightly, Sir. I say I have 
consulted Sir Astley—I have read Dr, Paris— 
consulted Abernethy—bought his book—studied 
it—got it by heart almost—consulted him again 
and again—ordered not to bother him any more 
—tried tonics, vegetable and mineral—stoma- 
chics and carminatives of all sorts, quack and 
regular—-got more empty phials than would fill 
a cart—all of no use !—tried little and often— 
tried six hours apart—wore hare skin comfort- 
ers—swallowed white mustard seed by the 
bushel—all of no use!—and now I’ve left town 
for the first time these seventeen years, on par- 
pose to try what a little sea air would do for me, 
and can’t get a drop of water fit to drink !—Sir, 
I wish you a good afternoon, and so saying he 
pocketed his pamphlet and persuaders, and 
walked forth. 

‘* A queer old gentleman that?’’ said his plamp 
opponent, as he lifted a sole of seven inches by 
eleven on his plate, and almost set it a swim- 
ming in melted butter, anchovy essence, catsup, 
and India soy. Very queer thought I—almost 
as queer as the fact that what is sauce for the 
goose won’t do for the gander; and, role. 
wished Tom Cat a comfortable nap, I strolle 
out on the beach, where I found a flock of sea 
gulls at dinner—the greedy raseals swallowing 
their fish, alive and kicking, as fast as they 
caught’em. Query.—Did any body ever seea 
dyspeptic sea-gull?—and if not, would not their 
mode of dining be worth trying on the dyspeptic 
animal implume bipes on shore? 

From the Mass. Journal. 
PHILOSOPHY AND INDEPENDENCE, 

‘¢ You can’t make me believe that folks who 
have their five thousand dollars a year, an’t any 
happier than I am,’’ said farmer Jones to his 
neighbor Bond. ‘* Well then I shan’t try,’ said 
neighbor Bond, very quietly knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe, and wiping his mouth for a 
draught of cider; “If any man likes to think 
Providence has dealt over hard with him, he 
may have the comfort of it, for all me.’’>— 
‘‘There is no getting round you, neighbor 
Bond,’’ said farmer Jones: “ but tell me now, 
honestly, should’nt you be willing to leave off 
working, and take fifty thousand dollars, if it 
were offered to you?’’ ‘‘ Very like I might,—for 
as Aunt Betty says, ‘‘ there is a great deal of hu- 
man nature in man;’’ but I hope the temptation 
won’t come in my way,—for | should’nt bé as 
happy a man as | am now,”——‘* You would’nt 
be obliged to work then, neighbor.’’ ‘* No, and 
if I was not obliged to work I should’nt work; 


and then I am sure. should’nt be contented. 1 


have had a bit of experience this way, Mr. 
Janes; though I never was ovenand above rich, 
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ll tell you my experience. Dick Brown and I 
(you know rich Dick Brown) were boys toge- 

—a couple of as poor and as merry devils as 
ever capered te ‘*‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ Dick and 
I never had but one fight, though we were al- 
ways together, and that Aunt Betty has often 
told me, was all owing to the sinful upliftings of 
my nature. A sick gentleman came to our house 
on horseback, and father told one of us boys to 
go to the tavern and bye some gin for him. 

The tavern was three quarters of a mile off, 
the road lay through a pokerish bit of wood, 
and it was beginning to be dark. My brother 
Jim had had a parcel of ‘ raw-head-and bloody- 
bone’ stories told him, and he did’nt altogether 
like the notion of going. You must know, 
neighbor Jones, that, man and boy, I have al- 
ways been over and above willing to be brave 
by proxy, as they call it. So I says to Jim, 
looking as fierce as a bullet all the time, ‘ Now, 
Jim, an’t you ashamed of yourself to be scared?’ 
I had just as lief go through that ’ere wood, as 
to go to bed.’’ My father laughed and looked 
sort of mischievous, I thought. ‘* Well, Will, 
suppose you go, then,’’ saidhe. He might just 
as well have shot me dead as to have said them 
words—But thinks I to myself “ Jim, ’ill crow, 
and Dick ’ill laugh,—so I may as well stand to 
my word.’’ It was but a boy’s motive, neighbor 
Jones; but if you will show me a man who was 
never governed by just such a motive, in the 
way of politics, business, and such like, I will 
tell you that man is one in five hundred. Well, 
off 1 scampered barefoot, over the hard, frosty 
ground, seeing a witch on every black stump, 
and a ghost in every bush—I bought my gin, 
and was back to father’s as quick as a patent 
shuttle. I guess the gentleman knew how the 
case stood,—for he took out a four-pence and 
gave it to me with a smile. My quarrel with 
Dick Brown was about this four-pence. I tell 
= money always has its evils. The first money 

‘ever got made me insolent. I showed Dick 
ny four-pence, and called him a poor ragamuf- 


Dick knocked me down; and we didn’t speak 
for a fortnight. We made up afterwards; and 
Dick often went with me to look at the silver 
bit I had locked up in my little box. Dick andI 
went to prentice afterwards—he to a shop-keep- 
er, and I to a blacksmith. We both got up in 
the world, and began to look upon a four-penny 
bit as a very small concern. Dick turned out 
the most prosperous of the two. He’s got his 
country seat and his carriage, and has sent ten 
boys to college; but I’d bet a beaver hat he’d 
be glad to go back to the time when he knock- 
ed me down about the four-pence. He has got 
into a dreadful uneasy way—thinks he has got 
a thousand complaints that never come near 
him, and that his sons are going to bring him to 
the alms house. 

He has some reason for that, poor man ;—for 
they are a set of scape-graces, sure enough. 
They never earned any money, poor lads! how 
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take to books, and their father makes ’en to 
through college, for the name on't—what 
the. poor fellows do with their time, withoy 
they have a high go, now and then? We 
to have a deal of compassion and charity fy 
the rich, neighbor Jones. I was going to tel 
ou about. myself. I heard tell about Dick, 
ouse and furniture—I had a abe sum of mo 
ney,—so I thought I’d turn gentleman too, 
gave up business, and bought two horses andy 
sofa. I was idle—and I called it being at my 
ease; but not a speck of ease could I find. I hag 
my chimney pulled down four times.—My wife 
said there was nothing the matter: with them 
but I said there was. However, it was bad 
business to pull down chimneys for a living — 
so I gave that up. The wind and the weather 
furnished me with considerable occupation, | 
watched the weather-cock as close as | eve 
watched my anvil; and there was no small com 
fort in grumbling about the dry and wet spells, 
which I said was a going to ruin the farmer, 
Having no business of my own, I. kept an eye 
upon other people’s. I thought I wasa prety 
close observer,—and I declared as lazy folks 
ways do, that the world was going to destruction, 
as fast as it could go; but the world did’nt mind 
me—so I gave that up. I wanted to complain 
to my neighbors, but they had’nt time to hew 
me 


When I talked to my wife, she kept on her 
knitting, and only said, ‘‘ I always told you, you 
was a fool for giving up your business.” ft 
had had any real re I might have beea 
pretty well off, though I had too much money. 
My eldest son grew very fat; and fora long 
time I worried myself every night for fear be 
would be attacked by apoplexy; but instead 
taking fits he took to politics,—and I could sou 
count his ribs.—It was too bad—with all my 
whims and notions I could not get enough 
think about. I could not take my favorite walk 
without having the east wind blow in my face 
Folks came to me for my money, and I let ’em 
have it, because I did not know what to do with 
it myself—there was real satisfaction in being 0 
use to somebody. How I did watch for my bill 
to become due! Many a time I’ve had break 
fast an hour earlier than common, and set out 0 
a brisk trot to pay a mechanic, who lived # 
rods from my door. 

‘* But how did your money hold out, neighbor 
Bond?”? said Jones. ‘I desire to be thanklu 
neighbor Jones, the barrel soon run low at the 
Bung hole, I had to goto work again—and n0¥ 
Iam a happy man, sir. My children all behav? 
well; for I did’nt play rich long enough to spd 
‘em. My oldest son goes a representative {rom 
our town; and my daughters are all well wont 1 
Sometimes, they tell me they wish I woul 
work so hard; but I say to ’em “I’ve ent 
wisdom by experience—let them be idle that l 7 
it. Here I’ll dig, till you have to dig a of 
home for me,’’ But, neighbor Bond, 
Jones, makes me mad to see them: ruffle 


should they knew the worth of it? They don’t 


shirt-gentry there in Boston with their whi? 
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vristbands over their hands, walking by the 
market, so stately like, as if they was afraid my 
breath would spoil their new broadcloth—Don’t 
t raise your vid Adam, neighbor Bond?’’ ** Not 
bit, man—not a bit. I often look over my 
houlder at them, and laugh, as I say to myself. 
‘When a man has nothing to do, it must bea 
sreat comfort to him to think he is of so much 
sonsequence.’’ ‘* Well, neighbor Bond, you are 
happy man. For my part, I don’t like to be 
orded over.’’ ** Lorded over! Heaven help thee, 
man! we lord it over them! I should like to 
now what measure they can carry, if the hon- 
st yeomanry of the country have a mind to 
ote against them! The honest hardworking 
nen, who take a newspaper home, and read it 
ith candid minds in the bosoms of industrious 
amilies—these are the men to save the nation, 
hen the nation is in danger. 

I am proud of my station, sir; and I’Jl try to 
se my power well. There are good folks 
mong the rich, as well as the poor.—It makes 


: man neither better nor worse to be a gentle- 
7 san, provided he hasa taste for it. If the gen- 
: y, as you call ’em, vote for what is fair, I’ll 


ote with them; and if they want to vote for 
ny thing that will oppress the people, I guess 
hey’ll find they an’t of as much consequence as 
hey think they are. Let the upstarts among 
em enjoy their fine clothes, as little Sammy does 
bis rattle; and if they have a mind to take the 
rouble, let them tell forty lies a week to hide 
hat their great-grandfather made leather- 
breeches for a living. What do I care? Can’t I 
now that L am the happiest of the two? An’t I 
sfree? And have’nt 1 as much weight in tke 
jovernment, as they have? ‘‘ You talk like a 
wok, Mr. Bond; but after all, I don’t like to 
ee their carriages and footmen rolling by my 
pid hay-cart.’’ 

“Very like, very like, neighbor Jones; for as 
unt Betty says, there is a great deal of human 
ature In man!’? 


— 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 

We are indebted to a friend in England for the 
lowing interesting little narrative, which strik- 
ngly illustrates the remark of Lord Byron, that 
Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction.’’ We 
ave before heard of the circumstance, and it is 
ery beautifully alluded to in one of Mr. Haz- 
it’s Essays; but the following is a minute, and 
ve may add, an authentic statement, for it was 
iawn up by a gentleman who knew the parties, 
ind was long connected with the noble family to 
it relates, 


‘When the late Earl of Exeter was in his mi- 
’s) Mouty, he married a lady of the name and family 

f Vernon, of Hanbury, Worcestershire, from 
ike ‘hom he was afterwards divorced. After the 

eparation had taken place, Lord Exeter, his 
incle, advised him (then the Hon. Mr. Cecil) to 
2 oe into the country for some time, and pass 
Private gentleman. He complied with the 
‘quest, and took his course into a retired part 
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of Shropshire. There fixing his residence for 
some time at an inn in the small village of Hodnet, 
he became liberal to an unexampled degree to 
all about him. Some people in the neighbour- 
hood formed suspicious notions of him, surmising 
that he was a rogue in disguise, and accordingly 
shunned his company. Others took him for an 
Indian Nabob, or some eminent personage in 
disguise, and frequently he heard the rustics ex- 
claim, ‘* there goes the gentleman.’’ Taking a 
dislike at this Seuallicn: be looked out for board 
at some farm-house; but here again was a diffi- 
culty. Few families cared to take him because 
he was too fine a gentleman. At last, in consi- 
deration of the liberal offers that he made, a far- 
mer agreed to fit him up a room. Here he con- 
tinued under the name of Mr, Jones for about 
two years, apparently contented with his retire- 
ment. He used occasionally to go to London 
for a short time, for the purpose, as the country 
people supposed, of collecting his rents, but in 
reality to resume the dignity and society of his 
station. 

‘** During this recluse life, time frequently hun 
heavy on his hands, and he purchased some land 
with the view of building upon it. The work- 
men were at first averse to undertake it, and he 
did not choose to oppose or expostulate with 
them, as it might tend to a discovery. But on 
his lordship’s offering to pay a certain sum in 
advance, it was agreed that his design should be 
executed. 


About this time, too, he undertook the super- 
intendence of the roads, the management of the 
poor’s rates, &c. all of which offices he filled 
with so much skill and discernment as surprised 
and astonished the reighborhood. 

‘‘ He ventured also to pay his addresses to a 
young woman, a farmer’s daughter, but was not 
attended to from motives of caution, not being 
known sufficiently to be trusted. The person 
at whose house he lived being less scrupulous 
than the rest, permitted him to pay his ad- 
dresses to his daughter, whose rustic beauty and 
modesty he admired. And although the maiden 
was placed in a humble lot, his lordship soon 
discovered that her virtues would one day shed a 
lustre on a more exhalted station. On the far- 
mer’s return from his labor in the field, the Hon. 
Mr. Cecil (as Mr. Jones) made proposals of mar- 
riage, and craved the consent of the female’s pa- 
rents. ‘* What!’? exclaimed Mrs. Higgins, the 
farmer’s wife, ‘‘marry our daughter to a fine 
gentleman, a stranger? No, indeed.’’ ‘ But 
yes,”’ replied her husband; ‘‘the gentleman 


has house and Jand and plenty of money, and’ 


there is no exception to his conduct.’’ Consent 
being obtained, the match was made up, and in 
twelve months by the aid of proper masters, the 
charming young country girl became an accom- 
plished lady. 
‘‘Shortly after this event, the Right Hon. 
Brownlow Cecil, Earl of Exeter, died, and his 
nephew succeeded to histitle and estates. This 
obliged him to leave his much-loved retirement 
and hasten to town. He took his wife along 
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{you know rich Dick Brown) were boys toge- 

—a couple of as poor and as merry devils as 
ever capered to ‘“* Yankee Doodle.’’ Dick and 
I never had but one fight, though we were al- 
ways together, and that Aunt Betty has often 
told me, was all owing to the sinful upliftings of 
my nature. A sick gentleman came to our house 
on horseback, and father told one of us boys to 
go to the tavern and bye some gin for him. 

The tavern was three quarters of a mile off, 
the road lay through a pokerish bit of wood, 
and it was beginning to be dark. My brother 
Jim had had a parcel of ‘ raw-head-and bloody- 
bone’ stories told him, and he did’nt altogether 
like the notion of going. You must know, 
neighbor Jones, that, man and boy, I have al- 
ways been over and above willing to be brave 
by proxy, as they call it. So I says to Jim, 
looking as fierce as a bullet all the time, ‘ Now, 
Jim, an’t you ashamed of yourself to be scared?’ 
I had just as lief go through that ’ere wood, as 
to go to bed.’’ My father laughed and looked 
sort of mischievous, I thought. ‘* Well, Will, 
suppose you go, then,”’ saidhe. He might just 
as well have shot me dead as to have said them 
words—But thinks I to myself “ Jim, ’ill crow, 
and Dick ’ill laugh,—so I may as well stand to 
my word.’’ It was but a boy’s motive, neighbor 
Jones; but if you will show me a man who was 
never governed by just such a motive, in the 
way of politics, business, and such like, I will 
tell you that man is one in five hundred. Well, 
off 1 scampered barefoot, over the hard, frosty 
ground, seeing a witch on every black stump, 
and a ghost in every bush—I bought my gin, 
and was back to father’s as quick as a patent 
shuttle. I guess the gentleman knew how the 
case stood,—for he took out a four-pence and 
gave itto me with a smile. My quarrel with 
Dick Brown was about this four-pence. I tell 
= money always has its evils. The first money 

“ever get made me insolent. I showed Dick 
ny four-pence, and called him a poor ragamuf- 


Dick knocked me down; and we didn’t speak 
for a fortnight. We made up afterwards; and 
Dick often went with me to look at the silver 
bit I had locked up in my little box. Dick andI 
went to prentice afterwards—he to a shop-keep- 
er, and I to a blacksmith.—We both got up in 
the world, and began to look upon a four-penny 
bit as avery small concern. Dick turned out 
the most prosperous of the two. He’s got his 
country seat and his carriage, and has sent ten 

boys to college; but I’d bet a beaver hat he’d 

be glad to go back to the time when he knock- 
ed me down about the four-pence. He has got 
into a dreadful uneasy way—thinks he has got 
a thousand complaints that never come near 
him, and that his sons are going to bring him to 
the alms house. 

He has some reason for that, poor man ;—for 
they are a set of scape-graces, sure enough. 
They never earned any money, poor lads! how 

should they knew the worth of it? They don’t 
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tell you my experience. Dick Brown and I 


take to books, and their father makes ‘em 
through college, for the name on‘t—what 
the. poor fellows do with their time, withoy 
they have a high go, now and then? We 
to have a deal of compassion and charity fy 
the rich, neighbor Jones. I was going to tej 
u about myself, I heard tell about Dick, 
and furniture—I had a sum of mo 
ney,—so I thought I’d turn gentleman too, 
gave up business, and bought two horses and, 
sofa. I was idle—and I called it being at my 
ease; but not a speck of ease could I find. I had 
my chimney pulled down four times.—My wife 
saad there was nothing the matter with them; 
but I said there was. However, it was bad 
business to pull down chimneys for a living — 
so I gave that up. The wind and the weather 
furnished me with considerable occupation, | 
watched the weather-cock as close as I eve 
watched my anvil; and there was no small com 
fort in grumbling about the dry and wet spells, 
which I said was a going to ruin the farmer. 
Having no business of my own, I kept an eye 
upon other people’s. I thought I wasa prety 
close observer,—and I declared as lazy folks 
ways do, that the world was going to destruction, 
as fast as it could go; but the world did’nt mind 
me—so I gave that up. I wanted to complain 
to my neighbors, but they had’nt time to bea 
me. 


When I talked to my wife, she kept on her 
knitting, and only said, ‘* I always told you, you 
was a fool for giving up your business.” If! 
had had any real calamity, I might have been 
pretty well off, though I had too much money. 
My eldest son grew very fat; and fora long 
time I worried myself every night for fear be 
would be attacked by apoplexy; but instead oi 
taking fits he took to politics,—and I could som 
count his ribs.—It was too bad—with all my 
whims and notions I could not get enough 1 
think about. I could not take my favorite walk 
without having the east wind blow in my face, 
Folks came to me for my money, and I let ‘em 
have it, because I did not know what to do with 
it myself—there was real satisfaction in being % 
use to somebody. How I did watch for my bill 
to become due! Many a time I’ve had break- 
fast an hour earlier than common, and set out on 
a brisk trot to pay a mechanic, who lived 
rods from my door. 

‘¢ But how did your money hold out, neighbor 
Bond??? said Jones. ‘I desire to be thankful 
neighbor Jones, the barrel soon run low at the 
Bung hole. I had to go to work again—and nov 
Iam a happy man, sir. My children all behave 
well; for I did’nt play rich long enough to§ 
‘em. My oldest son goes a representative {rom 
our town; and my daughters are all well rete 
Sometimes, they tell me they wish I would 
work so hard; but I say to ’em “I’ve learne 
wisdom by experience—let them be idle that like 


it. Here I’ll dig, till you have to dig * new 


home for me.’’ But, neighbor Bond,’’ 


Jones, ‘* It makes me mad to see 
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market, 80 stately like, as if they was afraid my 
breath would spoil their new broadcloth—Don’t 
t raise your vid Adam, neighbor Bond?’’ ** Not 
bit, man—not a bit. I often look over my 
houlder at them, and laugh, as I say to myself. 
‘When a man has nothing to do, it must bea 
rreat comfort to him to think he is of so much 

sonsequence.”” Well, neighbor Bond, you are 
happy man. For my part, I don’t like to be 
orded over.’’ ** Lorded over! Heaven help thee, 
nan! we lord it over them! I should like to 
now what measure they can carry, if the hon- 
st yeomanry of the country have a mind to 
ote against them! The honest hardworking 
nen, who take a newspaper home, and read it 
ith candid minds in the bosoms of industrious 
amilies—these are the men to save the nation, 
then the uation is in danger. 


I am proud of my station, sir; and I'll try to 
ie my power well. There are good folks 
mong the rich, as well as the poor.—It makes 
man neither better nor worse to be a gentle- 
san, provided he hasa taste for it. If the gen- 
y, as you call ’em, vote for what is fair, I’ll 
ote with them; and if they want to vote for 
ny thing that will oppress the people, I guess 
hey’ll find they an’t of as much consequence as 
hey think they are. Let the upstarts among 
em enjoy their fine clothes, as little Sammy does 
bis rattle; and if they have a mind to take the 
Brouble, let them tell forty lies a week to hide 
hat their great-grandfather made _ leather- 
reeches for a living. What do I care? Can’t I 


iY: now that I am the happiest of the two? An’t I 
ag sfree? And have’nt l as much weight in tke 
be Movernment, as they have? ‘‘ You talk like a 
OF ook, Mr. Bond; but after all, I don’t like to 


ee their carriages and footmen rolling by my 
pid hay-cart.’’ 


“Very like, very like, neighbor Jones: for as 
unt Betty says, there is a great deal of human 
ature in man!’’ 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 
We are indebted to a friend in England for the 


ak- slowing interesting little narrative, which strik- 
00 Bncly illustrates the remark of Lord Byron, that 
ten 


‘Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction.’’ We 
ave before heard of the circumstance, and it is 
ery beautifully alluded to in one of Mr, Haz- 


ful Bites Essays; but the following is a minute, and 
the Tre may add, an authentic statement, for it was 
ow Brawn up by a gentleman who knew the parties, 
ave was long connected with the noble family to 
pol Mvhomitrelates. 
tay “When the late Earl of Exeter was in his mi- 
as lority, he married a lady of the name and family 
f Vernon, of Hanbury, Worcestershire, from 
“* ‘hom he was afterwards divorced. After the 
a eparation had taken place, Lord Exeter, his 
‘4 inele, advised him (then the Hon. Mr. Cecil) to 
wi ttire into the country for some time, and pass 
hito Ma Private gentleman. He complied with the 


‘quest, and took his course into a retired part 
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wristbands over their hands, walking by the | 
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of Shropshire. There fixing his residence for 
some time at an inn in the small village of Hodnet, 
he became liberal to an unexampled degree to 
all about him, Some people in the neighbour- 
hood formed suspicious notions of him, surmising 
that he was a rogue in disguise, and accordingly 
shunned his company. Others took him for an 
Indian Nabob, or some eminent personage in 
disguise, and frequently he heard the rustics ex- 
claim, ‘* there goes the gentleman.’’ Taking a 
dislike at this situation, he looked out for board 
at some farm-house; but here again was a difhi- 
culty. Few families cared to take him because 
he was too fine a gentleman. At last, in consi- 
deration of the liberal offers that he made, a far- 
mer agreed to fit him up a room. Here he con- 
tinued under the name of Mr. Jones for about 
two years, apparently contented with his retire- 
ment. He used occasionally to go to London 
for a short time, for the purpose, as the country 
people supposed, of collecting his rents, but in 
reality to resume the dignity and society of his 
station. 

** During this recluse life, time frequently hun 
heavy on his hands, and he purchased some land 
with the view of building upon it. The work- 
men were at first averse to undertake it, and he 
did not choose to oppose or expostulate with 
them, as it might tend to a discovery. But on 
his lordship’s offering to pay a certain sum in 
advance, it was agreed that his design should be 
executed. 


About this time, too, he undertook the super- 
intendence of the roads, the management of the 
poor’s rates, &c. all of which offices he filled 
with so much skill and discernment as surprised 
and astonished the reighborhood. 

‘He ventured also to pay his addresses to a 
young woman, a farmer’s daughter, but was not 
attended to from motives of caution, not being 
known sufficiently to be trusted. The person 
at whose house he lived being less scrupulous 
than the rest, permitted him to pay his ad- 
dresses to his daughter, whose rustic beauty and 
modesty he admired. And although the maiden 
was placed in a humble lot, his lordship soon 
discovered that her virtues would one day shed a 
lustre on a more exhalted station. On the far- 
mer’s return from his labor in the field, the Hon. 
Mr. Cecil (as Mr. Jones) made proposals of mar- 
riage, and craved the consent of the female’s pa- 
rents. ‘* What!’? exclaimed Mrs. Higgins, the 
farmer’s wife, ‘‘marry our daughter to a fine 
gentleman, a stranger? No, indeed.’’ ‘* But 
yes,’ replied her husband; ‘‘the gentleman 
has house and Jand and plenty of money, and 
there is no exception to his conduct.’’ Consent 
being obtained, the match was made up, and in 
twelve months by the aid of proper masters, the 
charming young country girl became an accom- 
plished lady. 

‘‘Shortly after this event, the Right Hon. 
Brownlow Cecil, Earl of Exeter, died, and his 
nephew succeeded to histitle and estates. This 
obliged him to leave his much-loved retirement 
and hasten to town. He took his wife along 
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with him, but said nothing of her new honors 
and exalted station. In his way he called at se- 
neral noblemen and gentlemen’s seats, and at 
length arrived at Burleigh House, the seat of his 
noble ancestors, near Stamford. The road was 
lived with gentlemen and tenantry, assembled to 
welcome their new Jord and lady. They 
entered in their carriage through the Gothic 
porch which was hung round with flowers and 
evergreens, and passed up the avenue shaded by 
the old trees. ‘‘ Oh,’’ said she, ‘‘ what a Para- 
dise is this?’”? The Earl could contain himself 
no longer, but exclaimed, “Its thine, dear, and 
thou art the Countess of Exeter!’’ She fell back 
in the carriage and fainted with joy. They arri- 
ved at the house, her lady-ship being recovered, 
and were welcomed with every demonstration of 
respect and affection. 

** Having settled his affairs to his satisfaction, 
he returned to Shropshire, disclosed his rank, 
and placed his. father-in-law in the mansion that 
he had built in the country, and settled upon him 
an annuity of £500 per annum. Afterwards he 
took the Countess to London and introduced 
her to the fashionable world, where she was 
universally admired and esteemed. 


The following, which is from Miss Mitford’s 
Village Sketches, is probably one of the besf 
productions that ever flowed from her gifted 
pen: 

I pique myself on knowing by sight, and by 
name, almost every man and boy in our parish, 
from eight years old to eighty—I cannot say 
quite so much for the women. They—the elder 
of them at least—are more within doors, more 
hidden. One does not meet them in the fields 
and high-ways; their duties are close house 
keepers, and they live under cover. The girls, 
to be sure, are often enough in sight, “ true 
creatures of the element,’’ basking in the sun, 
racing in the wind, rolling in the dust, dabbling 
in the water; hardier, dirtier, noisier, more stur- 
dy defiers of heat, and cold, and wet, than boys 
themselves.—One sees them quite often enough 
to know them; but then the little elves alter so 
much at every step of their approach to woman- 
hood, that recognition become difficult, if not 
impossible. [tis not merely growing as boys 
‘grow—it is positive, perplexing and perpetual 
change; a butterfly has not undergone more 
transmogrifications in its progress through this 
life, than a village belle in her arrival at the 
age of seventeen. 

The first appearence of tlie little lass is some- 
thing after the manner of a catterpillar, crawl- 
ing and creeping upon the grass, set down to 
roli by seme tired little nurse of an elder sister 
or mother, with her hands full. There it hes— 
a fat, boneless, rosy piece of health, aspiring to 
the accomplishment of walking and _ talking; 
stretching its chubby limbs, scrambling and 
sprawling, laughing and poste: there it sits, in 
all the dignity of the baby, adorned in a pink 
checked frock, a blue spotted pinafore, and a 
little white cap, tolerably clean, and quite 
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whole. One is forced to ask whether it be, 
boy or @ girl; for these hardy country rogues ay 
all alike, open eyed, and weather stained, aj 
nothmg fearing. There is no more mark of sg» 
in the countenance than in the dress. 


In the next stage, dirt encrusted enongh 1 
pass for the chrysalis, if it were not so unquie: 
the gender remains equally uncertain, 1 js; 
fine, stout yt ape creature of three or fow, 
playmg and rolling about, amongst grass or my 
all day long; shouting, jumping, screeching— 
the happiest compound of noise and idleness 
rags and rebellion, that ever trod the earth, 


Then comes a sun-burnt gipsey of six, begip. 


ning to grow tall and thin, and to find the care § 


of the world gathering about her, with pitcher 
in one hand, a mop in the otlier, and old stray 
bonnet of ambiguous shape, half hiding he 
tangled hair, a tattered stuff petticoat, one; 
green, hanging below an equally tattered frock, 
once purple; her longing eyes fixed on a gam 
of bass-ball at the corner of the green, till she 
reaches the cottage door, flings down the mop 
and pitcher, and darts off to her companions, 
quite regardless of the storm of scolding with 
which the mother follows her runaway steps. 

So the world wags till ten; then the litth 
damsel gets admission to the charity school, and 
trips mincingly thither every morning, dressed 
in the old fashioned blue gown, and tippet, and 
bib and apron of that primitive institution, 
looking demure as a nun, and as tidy; her 
thoughts fixed on button holes and spelling books 
—those ensigns of promotion; despising dirt and 
bass-ball, and all their joys. 


Then at twelve, the little lass comes home 
again, uncapped, untippeted, unschooled, brown 
as a berry, wild as a colt, busy as a bee—wott- 
ing in the fields, digging in the garden, frying 
rashers, boiling potatoes, shelling beans, dar- 
ing stockings, nursing children, feeding pigs; 4! 
these employments, varied by occasional! fits o! 
romping and flirting, and idle play, according # 
the nascent coquetry, or the lurking love 0 
sport happens to preponderate; merry, ald 
pretty, and good with all her little faults. i 
would be well if a country girl could stand a 
thirteen. Then she is charming. But the clock 
will move forward, and at fourteen she gets 4 
service in a neighbouring town; and her next ap- 
pearance is in the perfection of the butter! 
state, fluttering, glittering, inconstant, vain, the 
gayest and gaudiest insect that ever skipped ovet 
a village green. And this is the true progress 
of a rustic beauty; the average lot of our coul- 
try girls, so they spring up, flourish, change, and 
disappear,—Some indeed marry and fix among 
us and then ensues another set of changes, rathe! 
more gradual perhaps, but quite as sure, t 
grey hairs, wrinkles, and linsey-wolsey, wind ¥p 
the picture. | 

Affliction is the school in which great virtues 
are acquired, in which great characters 4! 
formed, 
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THE CASKET: 
From the Conquest of Granada, by Washington Irving. | 


EXPEDITION of the MARQUIS OF CADIZ 
AGAINST ALHAMA, 


Great was the indignation of King Ferdinand, 
when he heard of the storming of Zahara—more 
especially as it had anticipated his intention of 
giving the first blow in this eventful war. He 
valued himself upon his deep and prudent policy ; 
and there is nothing which politic monarchs can 
less forgive, than thus .being forestalled by an 
adversary. He immediately issued orders to all 
the adlantados and alcaydes of the frontiers, to 
maintain the utmost vigilance at their several 
posts, and to prepare to carry fire and sword 
into the territories of the Moors. 


Among the many valiant cavaliers who rallied 
round the throne of Ferdinand and Isabella, one 
of the most eminent in rank and renowned ina 
arms was Don Roderigo Ponce de Leon, Marquis 
of Cadiz, As he was the distinguished champion 
of this holy war, and commanded in most of its 
enterprises and battles, it is meet that some par- 
ticular account should be given of him. He was 
bora in 1443, of the valiant lineage of the Pon- 
ces, and from his earliest youth had rendered 
himself illustrious m the field. He was of the 
middle stature, with a muscular and powerful 
frame, capable of great exertion and fatigue.— 
His hair and beard were red and curled, his 
sountenance was open and magnanimous, of a 
ruddy complexion, and slightly marked with the 
small pox. He was temperate, chaste, valiant, 
vigilant; a just and generous master to his vas- 
sals; frank and noble in his deportment towards 
his equals; loving and faithful to his friends; 
fierce and terrible, yet magnanimous, to his ene- 
mies. He was considered the mirror of chival- 
ry of his times, and compared by contemporary 
historians to the immortal Cid. 


The marquis of Cadiz had vast possessions in 
the most fertile parts of Andalusia, including 
many towns and castles, and could lead forth an 
army into the field from his own vassals and de- 
pendants. On receiving the orders of the king, 
he burned to signalize himself by some sudden 
meursion into the kingdom of Granada, that 
should give a brilliant commencement to the war, 
and should console the sovereigns for the insult 
they had received in the capture of Zahara. As 
his estates lay near to the Moorish frontiers, and 
were subject to sudden inroads, he had always 
in his pay numbers of adalides, or scouts and 
guides, many of them converted Moors. These 
he sent out in all directions, to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy, and to procure all kinds of 
information important to the security of the 
frontier. One of these spies came to him one 
day in his town of Marchens, and informed him 
that the Moorish town of Alhama was slightly 
garrisoned and negligently guarded, and might 
be taken by surprise. This was a large, wealthy, 
and populous place, within a few leagues of 
Granada. It was situated ona rocky height, 
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fortress to which there was no access but by a 
steep and cragged ascent. The strength of its 
situation, and its being embosomed in the cen- 
tre of the kingdom, had produced the careless 
security which now invited attack. 

To ascertain fully the state of the fortress, 
the marques dispatched secretly a veteran sol- 
dier, who was highly in his confidence. His 
name was Ortega de Prado, a man of great ae- 
tivity, shrewdness, and valor, and captain of es- 
caladors, or those employed to scale the walls 
of fortresses in time of attack. Ortega ap- 
proached Alhama one moonlight night, and 
paced along its walls with noiseless step, laying 
his ear occasionally to the ground or to the wall. 
Every time he distinguished the measured tread 
of a sentinel, and now and then the challenge 
of the night-watch going its rounds. Finding 
the town thus guarded, he clambered to the cas- 
tle—there all was silent. As he ranged its Jof- 
ty battlements, between him and the sky he saw 
no sentinel on duty. He noticed certain places 
where the wall might be ascended by scaling 
ladders; and, having marked the hour of reliev- 
ing guard, and made all necessary observations, 
he retired without being discovered. 


Ortega returned to Marchena, and assured the 
marquis of Cadiz of the practicability of scal- 
ing the castle of Alhama, and taking it by sur- 
prise.—The marquis had a secret conference 
with Don Pedro Henrique, Adelantada of Anda- 
lusia; Don Diego de Merlo, commander of Se- 
ville; and Sancho de Avila, alcayde of Carmo- 
na, who all agreed to aid him with their forces. 
On an appointed day, the several commanders 
assembled at Marchena with their troops and 
retainers. None but the leaders knew the ob. 
ject or destination of the enterprise; but it was 
enough to rouse the Andalusian spirit, to know 
that a foray was intended into the country of 
their old enemies, the Moors. Secrecy and ce- 
lerity were necessary fot success. They set out 
promptly, with three thousand genetes, or light 
cavalry, and four thousand infantry. They 
chose a route but little travelled, by the way of 
Antiquera, passing with great labor thro’ rugged 
and solitary defiles of the Sierra, or chain of 
mountains of Alzerifa, and left all their baggage 
on the banks of the river Yeguas, to be brought 
after them. Their march was principally in the 
night; all day they remained quiet; no noise was 
sufiered in their camp, and no fires were made 
lest the smoke should betray them.—On the 
third day they resumed their march as the eye- 
ning darkened, and forcing themselves forward 
at as quick a pace as the rugged and dangerous 
mouptain roads would permit, they descended 
towards midnight into a small deep valley, only 
half a league from Alhama. Here they made a 
halt, fatigued by this forced march, during a 
long dark evening towards the end of February 

The marquis of Cadiz now explained to the 
troops, the object of the expedition. He told 
them it was for the glory of the most holy faith 
and to avenge the wrongs of their countrymen 


nearly surrounded by a river, and defended by a | 


of Zahara; and that the rich town of Alhama, 
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full of wealthy spoil, was the place to be attack- 
ed.—The troops were roused to new ardor by 
these words, and desired to be led forthwith to 
the assault. ‘They arrived close to Alhama 
about two hours before day-break. Here the 
army remained in ambush, while three hundred 
men were despatched to scale the walls and get 
possession of the castle. They were picked 
men, many of them alcaydes and officers, men 
who preferred death to dishonor. This gallant 
band was guided by the escalador Ortega de 
Prado, at the head of thirty men with scaling- 
iadders. They clambered the ascent to the cas- 
tle in silence, and arrived under the dark sha- 
dow of its towers without being discovered. Not 
a light was to be seen, not a sound to be heard 
the whole place was wrapped in profound re- 
pose. 

Fixing their ladders, they ascended cautiously 
and with noiseless steps. Ortega was the first 
that mounted upon the battlements, followed by 
one Martin Galindo, a youthful esquire, full of 
spirit and eager for distinction. Moving stealthi- 
ly along the parapet to the portal of the citadel, 
they came upon the sentinel by surprise. Ortega 
seized him by the throat, brandished a dagger be- 
fore his eyes, and ordered him to point the way 
to the guard-room. The infidel obeyed, and was 
instantly despatched, to prevent his giving an 
alarm. The guafd-room wasa scene rather of 
massacre than combat. Some of the soldiery 
were killed while sleeping, others were cut down 
almost without resistance, bewildered by so un- 
expected an assault: all were dispatched, for the 
scaling party was too small to make prisoners 
or to: spare. The alarm spread throughout 
the castle, but by this time the three hundred 
picked men had mounted the battlements, 

The garrison, startled from sleep, found the 
enemy already masters of the towers. Some of 
the Moors were cut down at once, others fought 
desperately from room to room, and the whole 
castle resounded with the clash of arms, the 
cries of the combatants, and the groans of the 
wounded. The army in ambush, finding by the 
uproar that the castle was surprised, now rushed 
from their concealment, and approached the 
walls with loud shouts, and sound of kettle- 
drums and trumpets, to increase the confusion 
and dismay of the garrison. A violent conflict 
took place in the court of the castle, where se- 
veral of the scaling party sought to throw 
open the gates to admit their countrymen.— 
Here fell two valiant alcaydes, Nicholas de 
Roja and Sandho de Avila; but they fell honor- 
ably, upon a heap of slain. At length Ortega 
de Prodo succeeded in throwing open a pos- 
tern, through which the marquis of Cadiz, the 
adelantado of Andalusia, and Don Diego de 
Merlo, entered with a host of followers, and the 
citadel remained in full possession of the chris- 
tians. 

As the Spanish cavaliers were ranging from 
room to room, the. marquis of Cadiz, entering an 
apartment of superior richness to the rest, be- 
heid, by the light of a silver lamp, a beautiful 


| Moorish female the wife of the alcayde of the cas. 


tle, whose husband was absent, attending a wed. 
ding feast at Velez Malaga. She would have fled 
at the sight of a Christian warrior in the apart. 
ment, but entangled in the covering of the bed she 
fell at the feet of the marquis, imploring mercy, 
The christian cavalier, who had a soul full of 
honor and courtesy to the sex, raised her from 
the floor and endeavoured to allay her fears; but 
they were increased at the sight of her female 
attendants pursued into the room by the Spanish 
soldiery. The marquis reproached his soldiers 
with their unmanly conduct, and reminded them 
that they made war upon men, not on defence. 
less women. Having soothed the terrors of the 
females by the promise of honorable protection, 
he appointed a trusty guard to watch over the 
security of their apartment. 

The castle was now taken; but the town be. 
low it, was inarms. It was broad day, and the 
people, recovered from their panic, were enabled 
to see and estimate the force of the enemy. The 
inhabitants were chiefly merchants and trades- 
people; but the Moors all possessed a knowle 
of the use of weapons, and were of brave and 
warlike spirit. ‘They confided in the strength of 
their walls, and the certainty of speedy relief 
from Granada, which was but about eight leagues 
distant. Manning the battlements and towers, 
they discharged showers of stones and arrows, 
whenever the part of the christian army, with- 
out the walls, attempted to approach. They 
barricadoed the entrances of their streets, also, 
which opened towards the castle; stationing men * 
expert at the cross-bow and arquebus. ‘these 
kept up a constant fire upon the gate of the cas- 
tle, so that no one could sally forth without be- 
ing instantly shot down. Two valiant cavaliers, 
who attempted to lead forth a party in defiance 
of this fatal tempest, were shot dead at the very 
portal. | 

The Christians now found themselves in a 
situation of great peril. Reinforcements must 
soon arrive to the enemy from Granada; unless 
therefore, they gained possession of the town in 
the course of the day, they were likely to be sur- 
rounded and beleagured, without provisions, in 
the castle. Some observed that, even if they 
took the town, they should not be able te main- 
tain possession of it. They proposed, therefore, 
to make booty of every thing valuable, to sack 
the castle, set it on fire, and make good their 
retreat to Seville. 


The marquis of Cadiz was of different coun- 
sel. ‘*God has given the citadel into Christian 
hands,’’ said he, ‘* he will no doubt strengthen 
them to maintain it. We have gained the place 
with difficulty and bloodshed; it would be a stain 
upon our honor to abandon it through fear of 
imaginary dangers.”? The Adelantado and Diego 
de Merlo, joined in his opinion; but without their 
earnest and united remonstrances, the place 
would have been abandoned; so exhausted were 
the troops by forced marches and hard fighting, 
and so apprehensive of the approach of the 
Moors of Granada. 
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The strength and spirits of the party within 
the castle, were in some degree restored by the 

ovisions which they found. The Christian army 
beneath the town, being also refreshed by a 
morning’s repast, advanced vigorously to the at- 
tack of the walls, They planted their scaling- 
ladders swarming up, sword in hand, fought 
fiercely with the Moorish soldiers upon the ram- 
parts. 

In the mean.time the marquis of Cadiz, seeing 
that the gate of the castle, which opened toward 
the city, was completely commanded by the artil- 
lery of the enemy, ordered a large breach to be 
made in the wall, through which he might lead 
his troops to the attack; animating them, in this 
perilous moment, by assuring them that the place 
should be given up to plunder, and its inhabitants 
made captives, 

The breach being made the marquis put him- 
self at the head of his troops, and entered sword 
in hand. A simultaneous attack was made by the 
Christians in every part—by the ramparts, by the 
gate, by the roofs and walls which connected the 
castle with the town. The Moors fought valiant- 
ly in their streets, from their windows, and from 
the tops of their houses. They were not equal to 
the Christians in bodily strength, for they were 
forthe most part peaceful men, of industrious 
callings, and enervated by the frequent use of 
the warm bath; jbut they were superior in num- 
ber, and unconquerable in spirit: old and young, 
strong and weak, fought with the same despera- 
tion. The Moors fought for property, for liberty, 
for life. They fought at their thresholds and 
their hearths, with the shrieks of their wives and 
children ringing in their ears, and they fought in 
the hope that each moment would bring aid from 
Granada. ‘They regarded neither their wounds 
nor the death of their companions; but continued 
ighting until they fell, and seemed as if, when 
they could no longer contend, they would block 
up the thresholds of their beloved homes with 
their mangled bodies. The Christians fought for 
glory, for revenge, for the holy faith, and for the 
spoils of these wealthy infidels. Success would 
place a rich town at their mercy—failure would 
aioe them into the hands of the tyrant of Gra- 
hada. 


The contest raged from morning until night, 
when the Moors began to yield. Retreating to 
a large mosque near the walls, they kept up so 
galling a fire from it with lances, cross-bows, and 
arquebuses, that for some time the Christians 
dared not approach. Covering themselves, at 
length, with bucklers and mantelets* to protect 
them from the deadly shower, they made their 
way to the mosque, and set fire to the doors,— 
When the smoke and flames rolled in upon them, 
the Moors gave up all as lost. Many rushed forth 
desperately upon the enemy, but were immedi- 
re. y slain; the rest surrendered themselves cap- 
ives, 

*Mantelet—a moveable parapet, made of thick planks 
troops, when to assault a ‘walled 


The struggle was now at an end; the town re- 
mained at the mercy of the christians; and the 
inhabitants, both male and female, became the 
slaves of those who made them prisoners.— 
Some few escaped by a mine or subterranean 
way, which led to the river, and concealed 
themselves, their wives and children, in caves 
and secret places; but, in three or four days, 
were compelled to surrender themselves through 
hunger. 

The town was given up to plunder, and the 
booty was immense. There were found prodi- 
gious quantities of gold and silver, and jewels, 
und rich silks, and costly stuffs of all kinds; to- 
gether with horses and beeves, and abundance of 
grain and oil, and honey, and all other produc- 
tions of this fruitful kingdom;—for in Alhama 
were collected the royal rents and tributes of the 
surrounding country; it was the richest town in 
the Moorish territory, and, from its great strength 
and its peculiar situation, was called the key of 
Granada. 

Great waste and devastation were committed 
bythe Spanish soldiery, for, thinking it would be 
impossible to keep possession of the place, they 
began to destroy whatever they could not take 
away. Immense jars of oil were broken, costly 
furniture shattered to pieces, and magazines of 
grain broken open, and their contents scattered 
to the winds. Many christian captives, who had 
been taken at Zahara, were found buried in a 
Moorish dungeon, and were triumphantly re- 
stored to light and liberty; and a renegado 
Spaniard, who had often served as a guide to the 
Moors in their incursions into the christian terri- 
tories, was hanged on the highest part of the 
battlements, for the edification of the army. 

A SCENE FROM ‘ THE ROUF.’ 

At the door of the inner apartment, Walmer 
stopped, and holding it a moment in his hand, 
he turned suddenly round, and in a deep solemn 
voice he uttered—* Prepare®’ 

‘* For what?’’ said the dauntless Leslie. 

“ For that which, if thou hast a human heart, 
will break it.. For that which if thou hast one 
particle of conscience, will touch it with never- 
dying remorse!’’ 

Leslie was thunderstruck—he knew not what 
to expect—his mind wandered through the la- 
byrinths of his memory of the past, and antici- 
pations of the future, to divine what was to 
come; yet he was fearless. 

Lead on—I am prepared for any thing!’’ 

‘¢ Enter,’’ exclaimed Walmer, in a voice ot 
thunder, ‘‘ enter, and behold thy work!” 

He threw open the door, and Leslie beheld a 
couch with tapers placed at its feet and head.— 
The couch was covered with a sheet, on which 
was strewn springs of rosemary and yew.—Just 
over it, at the head, was a large picture covered 
with a green curtain, By its side was a small 
desk, on which were a missal and a rosary, 48 
though some one had been recently praying 
there. The window, which reached to the 
ground, was partly open, so that the flames of 
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the tapers flickered in the night breeze, and ren- 
dered the light still more doubtful. The forms 
which the sheet that covered the couch present- 
ed were too defined not to convey at once to the 
eye that a corpse was beneath it. 

Leslie started—he hesitated. Walmer ad- 
vanced to the couch; and laying his hand upon 
the sheet, slowly and solemnly exclaimed.— 
** Approach and contemplate thy work!’’ Per- 
ceiving his hesitation—‘* Ha! dost fear the ef- 
fects of crime, and yet not fear to commit it?” 

The word fear acted like electricity upon the 
nerves of Leslie; he approached firmly; Walmer 
threw off the covering suddenly, and Leslie 
shrunk back shuddering and pale, and tremb- 
ling, asthe hollow and sunken features, and 
thin and attenuated form of Agnes met his view; 
a convulsive shudder crept through his whole 
frame—his hair had the sensation of bristling 
upon his head, and every nerve seemed to vi- 
brate to some unpleasant, some unnatural 
touch. 

He wished to withdraw his eyes, but could 
not. His feet seemed the only steady part of 
his whole frame; and they felt rooted to the floor. 
Nature burst forth in huge drops of perspiration, 
which rolled down his forehead; his hand invo- 
luntarily stretched itself out, as though it would 
have some palpable proof of the reality of the 
object before him—but shrunk back before it 

caine in contact with the corpse. 


Havries’ Cavinet. 


THE LONG DAY. 

** What a very tedious, long day it has been!”’ 
exclaimed Jane Carly, as she languidly seated 
herself on the sofa, and drew her beautiful white 
land over her face, to conceal a yawn she could 
not overcome. 

‘You are fatigued with your exertions, I pre- 
sume,’’ said her uncle Jacob, looking compas- 
sionately upon her. ‘* Permit me to enquire 
what have been your employments during this 
long, tedious day?”’ 

‘* Employments?’’ repeated the young lady, 
coloring. ‘*O, for that matter, uncle, I cannot 
remember all | have done,’’ 

‘*But you can enumerate some things, no 
doubt. Have you walked, or rode, or read or 
worked.”’ 

‘I detest walking when the wind is so high, 
and the streets so dusty. Why, no lady of fa- 
shion would be seen abroad to-day, uncle,’’ re- 
plied Jane, with great vivacity. 

‘** And so, of course, I may conclude you have 
neither walked nor rode,’’ observed uncle Ja- 
cob, as he very composedly put on his specta- 
cles, and surveyed his niece through them, with 
an air as deliberate as a fop levels his eye-glass 
at the theatre. Jane, however, shrunk more 
from her uncle’s scrutiny, than she would have 
done from the fop’s—‘* Well, reading and work- 
ing may be performed when the wind is high 

and the streets dusty.”’ 
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course, and she was too well acquainted with 
her uncle to attempt to impose on him by pre. 
tending to have read books, which she knew 
only by their titles, or the reviews. Some youn 
ladies may think Jane very conscientious. They 
see no harm in palming off a little of that smat- 
tering of knowledge, which they gain by ming- 
ling in society, as theirown. Why could not 
Jane have named some book which the old gen- 
tleman never heard of, and then, if she did mis- 
take names, and misapply characters, misquote 
sentiments, he would never have detected her? 
Many a young lady has thus rattled away, to her 
own great delight and fancied importance, when 
with those whom she deemed could not readily 
discover she was ignorant whether the authors 
she so familiarly named, wrote in prose or poe- 
try, or whether the book she pretended so lately 
to have read, was a sermon or a song. 

The truth is, Jane read nothing but novels; and 
as she had, only one week previous, solemnly 
promised her uncle not to touch a work of fiction 
fora month, she did not dare to acknowledge she 
had passed the whole of the forenoon poring 
over ‘A Marriage in High Life.’’ She would 
as soon have confessed she had spent the hours, 
planning when her own marriage was to be. 
‘*Have you read Heber’s Travels yet?’’ re- 
sumed uncle Jacob, attempting, by a question, 
to oblige his niece to converse. 

‘* No—not all—not much,’’ returned Jane, 
speaking very quick. ‘*I am not interested in 
it,uncle. [always hated a diary. It looks so 
methodistic and mechanical. I think no author 
can be so particular, without having, in all his 
actions and speeches, reference to the note 
book. Can thoughts be free, when one is sub- 
jected to the trammels of entering them all on 
the diary, as regularly as a merchant would his 
accounts? I would not, for the universe, under- 
take to be thus particular; and I always pity the 
writers of such minute facts too much to enjoy 
the information their labours would otherwise 
afford me.”’ 


* But there is one care that frequently op- 
presses you, which the good bishop seldom if 
ever appears to have felt. He never had to en- 
dure a very tedious, long day,’’ said uncle Ja- 
cob, smiling. 

** Will keeping a diary always preserve us 
from ennui?’’ demanded Jane. 

The endeavour to have something worthy 
to record, would preserve us my dear. The 10- 
dustrious and the studious seldom complain of a 
very tedious, long day.’’ 

‘‘Now I shall hear that saying of mine for 
this whole season, I presume,’’ replied the 
laughing girl, as she took her uncle’s hand, asd 
affectionately pressed it between both hers. 
‘‘ Yet I said it merely because I did not at the 
moment, think of any observation more wise. 
forgot how very circumspect it was necessary ' 

‘© When conversing with your old fashioned 
friend,”’ interrupted her uncle. ‘* Well, well, | 


Jane was silent, for reading came next in 


| forgive you, an if I loved you less | should be 
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more indulgent to your little foibles, But, Jane, 
in this age of energy and improvement, nothing 
strikes me more unpleasantly, except gross vice, 
than to see young persons idle, and hear their 
listless complaints of the tediousness of time. I 
can very well believe, that the days must be te- 
dious and longto those of your sex, excluded as 
you are from the business and bustle of the 
world, who have no literary resources.—But 
now, when we men are willing, not only to al- 
low you have talents, but even to encourage you 
toemploy them, the woman who wastes her 
time in frivolous pursuits, or fashionable amuse- 
ments,—and such people are those who oftenest 
complain of very tedious, long days,—deserves to 
be despised and laughed at.”’ 


SISTERS AND MOTHERS. 

These are ties, which, like the invisible strings 
of conscience, bind man to the world of kindly 
affection, and are the last things forgotten, when 
one leaves life. The married situation may be 
one of pure and uninterrupted felicity; there may 
be no claud in its whole happy horizon; it may 
be ever sunny, and flowers spring in at every 
season of the age. But even these happy ones, 
who are in this ¢lime of bliss, remember long 
and late the claims of a sister or a mother to 
their best affections. In the life of the solitary 
and single, those who are said to be doomed to 
an ennui of loneliness, the claims of a sister and 
a mother should hold strongly, not only upon 
their feelings but duties. Those kindnesses which 
men bestow upon their offspring and _ their 
wives, and who possess each, and in whom 
their best views are concentrated, in the bache- 
lor, are given to the (almost) sacred names 
which constitute this heading. In loving a sis- 
ter, there is none of that earthliness of pas- 
sion which degrades the heart—in the devotion 
due to a mother, comes none of the selfishness 
ofmen. The feelings inspired by both sister and 
mother, all are derived from sources as pure as 
the divinity that inspired them. 

WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


An Irn1sH Boxer.—Among the original set- 
tlers of Londonderry, N. H. there was a stout, 
two-fisted [rishman, who valued himself very 
highly on his skill in the pugilistic art. It was 
his ambition to be accounted the greatest boxer 
in the country, and this passion continued to the 
end of his life. On his death bed, he was visited 
by a benevolent clergyman, who set before him 
the motives of repentance, and among others 
mentioned that those who died in the faith would 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the world to come. The dying pugilist seemed 
to pay very little attention to this argument, but 
was anxious to know whether Sampson would 
be there. ‘* Yes,’’ said the clergyman, ‘* Sam 
son will be there also.’’ ‘* And will he be there, 
sure?’’ said Pat, brightening up for a moment 
and clenching his fist, “‘ then by —— there will 
bea there when he and I meets!” 

12 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 

Two Irishmen who were travelling together 
had got out of money, and being in want of a 
drink of Whiskey, devised the following ways 
and means: Patrick, catching a frog out of a 
brook, went forward, and the first tavern he 
came to, asked the landlord what craitur that 
was. ‘It is a frog,’’ replied the landlord.— 
‘* No sir,’’ said Pat, ‘‘it is a mouse.”’ “Itis a 
frog,’’ rejoined the landlord. “It is a mouse,” 
said Pat, ‘‘and I will leave it to the first travel- 
ler that comes along, for a pint of whiskev.’’— 
‘* Agreed,’’ said the landlord. Murphy soon ar- 
rived, and to him was the appeal made. After 
much examination and deliberation, it was de- 
cided to be a mouse; and the landlord, im spite 
of the evidence of his senses, paid the bet. 


Economy.—A friend complained to his neigh- 
bor the other day, of the heavy amount of his 
bill for meat! ‘* But,’’ added he, ‘‘I am de- 
termined to have no more butcher’s meat in my 
house this year at any rate.’’ ‘‘ Not this year!’ 
said the neighbor, ‘‘ why the year is but just 
begun.”’ True,’’ rejoined the other, but 
mean to pay ready money for it in future, and 
then it will be my meat and not the butcher’s.”’ 


An honest dame inthe town of ——, standing 
beside the corpse of her deceased husband, be- 
wailing in piteous tone’ his untimely departure, 
observed ‘‘ It’s a pity he’s dead, for his teeth 
are as good asever they was.’’ 

A WrestiinG Marcu.—A man lately under- 
took to wrestle with a half pint of Brandy. First 
he took Brandy down, with great ease; but the 
day was won by Brandy, who took his antago- 
nist down, and held him for the space of three 
hours! when he suffered him to rise. 


TRYING AN IRISHMAN. 

An Jrishman, at an assize in Cork, was ar- 
raigned for felony, before Judge Mounteny. He 
was asked who he would be tried by? ‘ By no 
one, by J——s,’ says he. The jailor desired 
him to say, by God and his country. ‘Uponmy 
shoul I will not,’ says Paddy, ‘for I dont like st 
at all at all, my dear?’ ‘ What’s that you say, 
hones: man?’ says the judge. ‘See there now!’ 
says the criminal, ‘his lordship, long life to him, 
calls me an honest man, why skould 1 plead 
guilty?? ‘What do you say?’ says the judge, im 
an authoritative voice. ‘I say, my lord, I won’t 
be tried by God at all, for he knows all about 
the matter! But I will be tried by your lordship 


and my country.’ 


PERSONS OF DISTINCTION. 

Of German _ we have the following extra- 
ordinary anecdote:—A German lord left orders 
in his will not to be interred, but that he might 
be enclosed upright in a pillar, which he had or- 
dered to be hollowed and fastened to a post in 
the parish, in order to prevent any peasant or 


slave from walking over his body. 
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Peter Francisco.—This man who has late- 


ly applied to Congress for a pension for Revolu- 
tionary services, was supposed to be in his prime, 
the strongest man in the United States.—The 
Georgia Courier relates an anecdote of a man, 
who had travelled all the way from Kentucky 


to Virginia, burning with desire for an encoun- 
Our traveller was a half- 
horse-and-half-alligator man, and boasted that 
he could thrash: his weight in wild cats, and 
‘*he’d no notion of having it said that Francis- 
co was the strongest man in the U. States; he’d 
He arrived in the neighbor- 


ter with Francisco. 


no notion on it.”’ 
hood of his antagonist, one pleasant morning in 
Spring; and inquired of a man whom he met in 
« narrow lane, where Peter Francisco lived, was 
answered by the man, that he himself was Peter. 
‘Che traveller mentioned his business, which, af- 
ter some remonstrance on the part of Peter, was 
finally consented to; and Peter dismounted from 
his horse, for battle. They met—Francisco 
seized his antagonist as if he had beena puff ball 


and threw him over the fence. ‘* J’d thank you 
ty toss that ’are hoss over here, for I shuld 
like to be travelling!’’ said the discomfitted 


man of ‘he mountains, as he recovered. The 


parted on good terms, laughing at the oddity of 


the encounter. 


He that does not give his son a trade ora 
profession, learns him to be a knave, and per- 


haps a thief. This, more especially holds good 


as respects the children of the poor. Poor chil- 
dren that are brought up neither to a trade, nor 
any regular occupation, are laid under a sort of 


necessity to become rogues for a livelihood. 

The annexed pass at a Massachusetts legisla- 
tor, will hit an individual or two within the cir- 
cle of ouracquaintance. It is given by a corres- 
pondent of the Bulletin as a maiden speech. 

Mr. Speaker, sir, I insist, sir, that every body, 
sir, is never always right no how, sir—and that 
catching herring sir, in the town of Pembroke 
sir, is an honest occupation sir, and protected 
by law sir. I agree sir, that pickerel sir, is ano- 
ther thing sir—pickerel sir, are not on the same 
footing as herring sir, which I maintain are her- 
ring sir, though some call herring alewives sir. 
i can explain this difference sir—herring in going 
to ponds sir, are herring sir; but having spawn- 
ed sir, and returning to the “ vasty deep”’ sir, 
they are shotten sir, which means they are sick 
sir, and therefore are called ailwives sir, where- 
fore this bill sir, should not pass sir; for it is 
against the constitution sir—which I can prove 
by Pike’s Arithmetic sir—and now sir, as I have 
proved all about it sir, which is very apparent 
sir, | beg leave sir, to—to—to sit down sir, as I 
am fatigued sir. 

Every man has in his own life, follies enough 
—in his own mind, troubles enough—in the per- 
formance of his duties, deficiencies enough— 
in his own fortune, evils enough—without being 
curious after the affairs of others. 
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TURNING DOLLARS INTO PISTAREENS, 

A Latin student in one of our Academies, had 
some how or other taken it into his head that 
hard study was not easy, and was therefore ip 
the habit of applying to his fellow students to 
help him out with his lessons.—It was on one 
of these occasions, that coming to the passage of 
Virgil, where Aineas, about to relate his adven- 
tures and sufferings at the earnest desire of 
Queen Dido, tells her that she commands him to 
renew unutterable grief; the idle student got as 
far as renovare, sind there he stuck fast. It was 
almost the hour of recitation, and not having 
a minute to lose, he applied to the person near. 
est at hand for assistance. The latter happen- 
ing to be rather of a waggish turn, told him to 
translate the passage thus—‘‘ Regina, O Queen 
—jubes, you order me—renovare, to turn— 
delorem, dollars—infandum, into pistareens!”’ 
The idle fellow swallowed the hoax, and hast- 
ened to his recitation, flattering himself that he 
was well prepared to give a good account of his 
lesson—and coming to the knotty passage, he 
read in a full voice and with more than usual 
confidence, precisely in the words of his waggish 
comrade—and at the same time assumed a look 
and tone, as much as to say, beat that my boys 
if youcan, The burst of laughter that follow. 
ed at his expense, may be easily imagined; he 
was, besides, reproved by the master, in no very 
measured terms, for turning the sacred words of 
Virgil into ridicule; and he was not likely soon 
to Seti the last of the matter from his fellow 
students.—This put him upon a resolution to re- 
taliate, and an opportunity was not long want- 
ing. Finding the roguish translator lying on his 
back one day, asleep, he poured a tincture of 
red pepper upon his eyes, which insinuated itself 
between the lids, and soon put an end to his 
slumbers, Feeling his eyes smart intolerably, 
and seeing his late dupe standing over hin, 
with the direful bottle in his hand, he bawled 
out, ‘*What are you about here you scoundrel?” 
‘‘Why,”’ replied the other, ‘‘1’m only turning 
dollars into pistareens.’’ 


TRANSLATION FROM THE SPANISH. 

What is wedded happiness made of? Mutual 
forbearance, tenderness and respect. 

Is it dear? It cannot be dear at any price. 

Will it break? When it is broken by death, it 
is rejoined in heaven. 

What is beauty? A key to the heart of the be- 
holder, an apology for many follies, and the in- 
ducement for many more. 

CanI buy it? Not the thing itself, but you 
may buy the person who has it. 

NEW METHOD OF DRYING WET CANDLES. 

In a village not far from Chester, a lady en- 
tered her kitchen, and found the oven oweamene 
with grease. On asking the servant, a We 
girl, the cause, the Cambrian maid answered 
with the greatest simplicity, “ Look you, mis- 
tress, the candle was fallin the water, andl 
was put her in the oven to dry.” 
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INTENSE FEELING. 


We copy the following anecdote from the Bos- 
ton Evening Bulletin. It is to the very life. 

The Attorney General now nearly eighty years 
of age, and said to be more competent to the 
discharge of the arduous duties of his highly 
honourable station, than almost any practitioner 
at the bar, on account of his great learning 
and experience, as well as a remarkable reten- 
tion of mental power, was managing a case in 
behalf of the commonwealth in Middlesex coan- 
ty, where a man was indicted for gouging out 
the eyes of a girl, because she had made oath 
that he was the father of her illegitimate child. 
Her brother, an intelligent lad of nine years of 
age, was on the stand, as a government witness; 
and his relation of the facts which he saw, pro- 
duced an electrical eflect on the whole audience. 
The girl was also present, in total blindness, 
and every circumstance attending the investiga- 
tion of this horrible barbarity, was highly exci- 
ting. The boy stated the preliminary circum- 
stances, and then said; “I was cutting bean- 
poles behind the barn, and my sister was milking. 
1 heard her scream, and then I ran with a pole 
in my hand, and as I came up,I saw that he 
had pulled her over backwards, then he looked 
over his shoulder to see who was coming, and I 
struck him with the pole and broke his jaw.’’ 
“ Why did you not repeat the blow?’ exclaim- 
ed the Attorney General, carried away by the 
tremendous interest-— why did you not repeat 
the blow, and knock his d——d brains out?’’ 
Mr. Attorney,’ said the judge, ‘‘ you well 
know that profanity in court is a high offence, 
punishable with imprisonment, but in conse- 
quence of the unusual excitement of the case, it 
will in this instance be overlooked.’’ 


He no my foot.—A negro in Kentucky not 
long since, had accidentally inflicted a wound in 
his foot, which was likely to prove fatal for want 
of care.—A person asked the negro why he did 
not bind it up, was answered:—‘* He be no my 
foot; he be Massa’s foot. If Massa want him 
well he may cure him heself. 


Sir Peter Parker called to Cudjo (a black fel- 
low, a pilot who was sounding the depth of the 
water)—" Cudjo!”’ says he, ‘* what water have 
you got there ?’’ 

‘‘What water! what water, massa? why salt 
water, be sure!—sea water always salt water, 
an’t he massa?’’ 

** You black rascal! I knew it was salt wa- 
ter, [ only wanted to know how much water you 
have there? 

How much water here, massa! how much wa- 
ter here? God bless me, massa! where I going 
get quart pot for measure him!’’ 

_ This was right down impudence; and Cudjo 
richly deserved a rope’s end for it, but Sir Peter, 
a good natured man, was so tickled with the 
idea of measuring the Atlantic Ocean with a 
quart pot! that he broke into a hearty laugh, 
and ordered Cudjo a stiff drink of grog.” 


The following Epitaph is to be seen at Saragossa, in 
Spain: 
Here lies 
JOHN CABECCA, 
Precentor of my Lord the ey 
When he is admitted to the choir of angels, 
whose society he will embellish, 
and where he will distinguish himself by his 
| poWers of song, 
God shall say to the angels, ‘* Cease ye calves! 
and let me hear John Cabecca, the 
precentor of My Lord the King !” 
COURAGE. 
Lightning was in his eye. His step was firm, 
But siealthy as a tiger’s ; and his limbs, 
Stirr’d like the springing steel. His left hand held 
The instrument of death, and on his breast 
Th’ insignia of his deadly trade were crossed. 
Look! he has marked his victim, and his form 
Stoops to a keener gaze. On—step by step! 
Near—and still nearer!—It will answer now ! 
Slowly he raises up his sinewy form, 
And stands a giant. Dreadfully minute 
His deadly preparation —all is done ! 
A moment— a keen flash—and to the od 
Falls the unconscious—robin !—Hail ! Gotten man 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
FOR JANUARY, 1829. 


Taken at Murfreesborough, within one mile of the 
centre oi the State of Tennessee. 


2) 
8] 8] 8 | 

1] 57 | 65 ) 72] 75 | 69 66) Faw. 

9 | 63 | 67 61| 58 | 56153 | Fair. 

| 43 | 49 | 50] 46 | 45 | 42) Fair, 

4 | 46 | 52 | 58 | 57 | 54) Fair. 

5 | 41 | 52 | 65 | 68 | 60 | 54) Fair. 

6 | 51 | 58 | 68) 70 | 64) 63 | Fair. 

7 | 58 | 60 | 64] 65 | 64) 62) Fair, 

g |°60 | 60 | 59 | 59 | 57 | 53 | Rainy. 

g | 38] 38 | 46 | 33 | 30 | 28 | Freezing. 
10 | 23 | 28 | 50 | 36 | 30 | 27 | Freezing. 
11 | 18 | 22 | 29 | 55 | 29 | 29 | Freezing. 
12 | 30 | 33 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | Changeable. 
13 | 36 | 58 | 39 | 41 | 43 | 44) Rainy. 
14| 48} 48 | 48 | 48 | 47 | 45 | Cloudy. 
15 | 57 | 48 | 56] 59 | 51 | 47 | Fair. 

16 | 41 | 50] 54) 48 46) Fair. 

17 | 34 | 40 | 48 | 49 | 44] 40 | Pair. 

18 | 50 | 36 | 44] 46 | 42 | 37 | Fair. 

19 | 32 | 38 | 50 | 49 | 48 | 48 | Fair. 

99 | 50 | 51 | 55 | 50] 48 | Fair. 

ot | 37 | 45 | 52] 57 | 51 | 47 | Fair. 

ga | 35 | 39 | 44] 50 | 48 | 47 | Fair. 

o5 | 39 | 44] 52] 58 | 55] 48 | Fair. 

94 | 37 | 50] 58 | 60 | 54] 52] Fair. 

95 | | 50 | 58 | 56 | 55 | Fair. 

| 55 | 56 | 58 | 57 | 53 | 52 | Rainy. 
o7 | 41 | 4t | 42 | 40 | 38 | 36 | Snow 3 in. deep. 
og | 29 | 38 | 44] 40 | 42] 42) Fair. 

og | 43 | 44 | 46 | 45 | 43) 42) Cloudy. 
3 | 40 | 42 | 45 | 47 | 48) 47 | Cloudy. 
31 | 46 | 47 | 48 48 | 48 | 47 | Cloudy. 


The Thermometer hanging inside a brick wall, 
with a full Southern exposure, and beyond the reach 
of any fire’s influence. 
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© NEVER FALL IN LOVE, 


A FAVOURITE SONG, SUNG BY 
MISS CLARA FISHER, 


Vw 


— = 
Fall not in love dear girls be- wure O ne-ver fall in 
~ 
love, Bet-ter lead apes— you know where Than e--ver fall in 


= 


love; For men their ends to gain Are cru-- el when most 
6- 
kind, Their tears are false as rain, Their ‘yowsare on- - - ly 
wind: And if you say them no, They  sweartheirheartsare broke, Yet 
ks 
7 
when half dead with woe How nice and plump they look. Fall- - - not in 
love dear girls be-- ware O ne ver fall in_ ilove, Bet- ter lead apes— 
= 
you know where than e--- ver fall in love, 
2. 3. 
Fall not in love dear girls, beware, And if you scold alf night, 
O never fall in love; Quite easy, by the bye, 
Ketter lead apes—you know where, Your husband, grown polite, 


Than ever fall in love: 
For if a rake you wed, 


For better and for wo 
When honey moons are fled, 


Oh how he’ll squeeze your purse, 


Snores most melodiously, 
Fall not in love dear girls, beware, 
O never fall in love; 
Better Jead apes—you know where; 
Than, ever fall in love. 


™ 
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’Tis a dull ear that gathers no delight 
From thy enchanting strains, sweet Poesy. 


The following article obtains the Premium offered by 
the Publisher, for the best poetry. The succeeding 
Address” is declared the second best. 

TO 
WITH THE FLOWER FORGET ME NOT. 
¥* Forget-me-not !” we part for aye ; 
O’er withered hopes and hours gone by, 
Thou leav’st me here alone to sigh, 
Forget me not !” 


No troth we plight—no tears are shed— 
These fleeting done fall o’er the dead ; 
But ours—a deeper grief—hath said : 

‘“* Forget me not !” 


Thou ask’st a pledge to sanctify 
This brief yet bitter agony— 
Ab! still beheve that Emily 
‘* Forgets thee not.” 


No gem I give—no sever’d tress— 
No picture to thy vain caress— 
Nor jewelled ring, its faint impress, _ 
Forget me not.” 


This bud, the floral emblem fair 

Of faith triumphant o’er despair— 

This take—it breathes love’s fondest prayer,— 
Forget me not !”’ 


As Turkish lovers talk in flowers, 
‘hat loveliest language still was ours : 
Nor said we then in summer bowers— 
“ Forget me not!” 


No! sweet as Venus’ dewy breath 
Love’s blushing type—hope’s violet wreath 
Bespoke gay hearts—how crush’d beneath 

‘* Forget me not!” 


These faded all—so fades our dream ; 
Tis quench’d th’ illusive meteor-beam ; 
Now sadden’d breast and brow beseem 
** Forget me not!” 


Should friends and fickle fortune fly, 
The thought be thine, when ills are nigh— 
“ One bosom, firm in constancy, 
“Forget me not.” 


And tho’ stern fate our forms have riv’n, 
By that dear love to mortals giv’n, 
lu earnest of a future Heav’n, 
** Forget me not!” 
EMILY. 


SONNET. 
TO AN ABSENT LOVER, 
Oh! where art thou, my wayward love, 
Who from thy Emma’s side hast flown ? 
While far thy wandering foot-steps rove, 
She sighs and languishes alone. 


' Would soothe thy friend, denied to wear 


When on my hand thy lip impress’d 
The last fond parting Kies, it swore 

A brief return—a joy more bless’d 
Than all fair fancy dream’d before. 


Not two— but twelve long months have gone ; 
And yet thou loiter’st: dost thou love ? 
Is this thy faith so deeply sworn 
By all the obtested powers above ? 
Perchance, most false! thou even now, 
May’st wear some rival beauty chain— 
Alike forgetful of thy vow— 
And thy poor absent Emma’s pain. 


If it be thus—ah! wherefore not 
The fatal change to me impart ? 

To know thee happy in thy lot— 
E’en tho’ another share that heart— 


A closer tie—a dearer claim ; 
And while apart, each fervent pray’r 
Should waft to Heaven thy cherish’d name, 


Ah! mind’st thou not those vanish’d days, 
When, as some summer landscape fair, 
Soft slumbers in the silver rays, 
By Heav’n’s high Queen shea gently there— 
Thy wilder passions slept serene, 
Beneath resistless love’s control— 
Calm as that dim and distant scene, 
The tender moon-light of thy soul ? 


Those hours are fled—but memory 
Delights to linger o’er their tomb ; 

And, sad yet sweet, her thoughts flit by 
Like dying roses’ faint perfume. 

But hence, vain fears !—to break your spell, 
Gay Hope exerts her dulcet voice ; 

Not blither sounds could music swell, 
To bid some bridal train rejoice. 


And light and free, I cast aside 
Ill-boding doubts of love estrang’d ; 

My iruant soon shall seek his bride 
Vith heart and hopes—like hers—unchang’d : 

Then quick, ye winged moments, bring 
Him back in fond fidelity— 

To give the simple golden ring, 
Symbolic of Eternity! 


EMMA. 


On the Mutability of Human Hopes. 


Wild as erst yon drooping flowers, 

But languid now as they; 
Dull melancholy clouds my hours, 

And steals my last—last hopes away ; 
Those hopes that once around my head, 
Their fairest, brightest halo spread. 


Yes, they were once a beacon bright, 
A sun to guide my way, 

But, oh, misfortune’s early blight, 
Has left to me a sunless day— 

A moonless night; 

And all is flown—e’en the young heart 

That in my being form’d a part. 


And friendship too is fled, 
But who when poor can keep her; 
To me she but the closer clung, 
To twang her poison’d arrows deeper, 
And plucking thence the cursed shafts away, 
She left the rankling barbs to fester and deeay. 


W. F. MARVIN, 
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EXTRACT 
PROM THE ‘STAR OF DESTINY,’ 
An unpublished Poem. 


*T was even, and the starry heavens had spread, 
Their twinkling coronal of light above ; 

The silver moon her paly radiance shed 
’Mid clustering shadows of the silent grove, 


Mantled in deepest stillness, not a sound. 
scaping, wing’d its trackless flight along, 
Save where the zephyrs of the night around, 


Breath’d through the silence, undisturb’d their 
song. 


Save by the babbling echoes of the stream, 
’Mid shades embowered, and by woods o’erhu 
That stole, half hidden, like some passing dream, 
y faney pictur’d, or by romance sung. 


I gazed upon the mountain’s lofty side, 
at rose majestic from the plain below ; 
Laughing, in silent mockery of pride, 
some proud warrior, with its haughty brow, 


Nodding its plume of shadows to the wind— 
ts frowning casque of forest to the moon ; 
Where its dark panoply of caverns blind 
Io darkness deep, the orient blaze of noon.— 


And, as I gazed upon the fitful wave, 

How like to life—that still doth outward haste, 
Rushing impetuous, secret to the grave, 

The present sank in reveries of the past. 


Thoughts of my youth came gushing o’er my mind; 
The bliss—the blessing of Pace, days a 
When Love and Hope, like angel-spirits, join’d 


To breathe sweet pleasure, and bright joys to 
raise. 


Methought of boyhood’s gay and glad career— 
joyous happier hours, | 
he feelings warm, the hopes, the sighs, the fear, 
Of riper manhood—and of moon-lit bowers. 


Where oft, when silence held her peaceful sway, 
And violets breath’d their soothing sweets around, 
And nature, ’neath the balmy breath of May, 
maatled with rich hues the verdant ground. 


With one—belov'd! I’ve gazed upon that star, 
The lonely star of my sad destiny ! 

And watch’d with her the gathering cloud afar, 
That should entumb its melancholy ray. 


It was no madness of the burning brain! 

And fancy’s wildness had no feature there— 
Nor yet delirium, with its frantic train, 

Of conjured phantoms, or deluding air. 


1t was not superstition’s midnight reign, 
hat wraps its spell of deep and potent pow’r 
Around the soul where guilt has left its stain— 


Mine was no phrenzy of that dreadful hour. 


Oh, no, for memory shudders yet to trace 


The harrowing thought—though years have onward 
flown— 


And fain from her full tablets would erase 
The fearful knowledge thus to her make known. 


SENEX. 


LINES, 
Written at the commencement of the year. 


Days and weeks, and months, and years, 


peed you on your restless way; 


Dimmed by many rising fears, 


Lit by hope’s uncertain ray. 
Transient meteors, floating on, 

Over earth’s unclouded sky, 
Where the beams of morning dawn, 
Where the evening shadows lie ; 

Still upon your wings ye bear 
Changes to full many a heart; 
Joy and sorrow, peace and care, 
Come with you, with you depart. 
O’er your ever onward way 
Rests a majesty sublime, 
As ye hasten, day by day, 
wn the steep decline of time — 
Hope renews her thonsand schemes, 
With the dawning of the year; 
Where shall be her gayestdreams 
Ere the “autumn leaves are sear.” 
Bright they beam upon the al 
The enraptor’d eye of youth ;— 
Ah ! how quickly shall they fly 
From the piercing glance of truth! 
But though hope’s gay vis.ons die 
And the dreams of fancy fade, 
Faith beholds, with gladden’d eye, 
Dawning light beyond the shade. 
Truth is moving on her way, 
Spreading light on many a clime, 
Pouring her refulgent ray 
Through the dark retreats of crime. 
Still triumphant, on she goes, ¢ 
Ever blessing, ever blest, 
From Siberia’s billowy snows 
To the bright isles of the west. 
Hark! her voice is thrilling now, 
O’er the hills and through the vales,— 
Altars fall, and idols bow, 
And the power of error fails. 
Still as ages hasten on, 
O’er the earth shall spread her light, 
Till the resurrection dawn 
Chase the shades of moral night. 
What though time, departs amain 
On the wings of every hour; 
Holy Truth shall still maintain 
All her glory, all her power. 
Stars shall fade and time shall die, 
Earth shall find her final tomb ; 
Truth and humble piety, 
Still shall flourish, still shall bloom. 


ARCOLO. 


Impromptu to Priscilla—spoken at ten years 


old. 3U) 


Lovely Child ! in beauty bright, 

Long may’st thou, with pure delight, 

Sip sweet contentment’s fairy bowi— 

And peaceful pleasure fill thy soul! 

Long may’st thou beauty’s sceptre sway, 
In radiant health serenely gay ! 

Blooming in virtae’s vernal charms, 

Long may’st thou bless thy parents’ arms! 
Long by th’ applauding world admired— 
By genius’ glorious light inspired— | 
May’st thou reign triumphant still, 

And fortune’s favours wait thy will. E. 
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THE CASKET. 


SUNSET. 


How sweetly chimes the vesper bell 
Upon the pleased and listening ear ; 
Its soothing strains how sweetly tell 
That eve is neap. 


The mighty Hero went before 
To make our guns and cannon roar ; 
And resound “ Beauty” bless’d the sword, 
That smote Britannia’s robber-horde. 
Our Jackson is coming, &c. 


Then arms bright flashing in the sun, 


The pomp of busy day hath gone, And trophied banners bravely won ; 
And, to the quiet reign of night, And martial music mix’d with cheers, 
Resigns his diadem and throne, Were his thro’ long triumphant years ! 
And wings his flight. : Our Jackson is coming, &e. 
: tne B But now a milder pomp we show, 
When Freedom crowns her champion’s brow.— 
That seems some angel’s blush, so bright, And Peace and radiant Glory wait, 
Or rose’s smile. To grace the Patriot’s civic state. 
Our Jackson is coming, &c. 
Yes, yon bright sky, it too must fade ! 
(Like all he joyous things we own, ) For lo ‘ for law and liberty, 
Must mourn, in sable garments clad, Achiev'd a nobler victory : 
Its brightness flown! Our country’s say’d—new honors lent, 
Reward the people’s President. 
Yon slumbering wave, whose crimson sheen Our Jackson is coming, Xe. 
Reposes on itsdiamond breast, 
Qr wildly playful, sports between He comes the sacred oath to swear ; 
Its mossy vest; Then seated in that awful chair, 
Higher than thrones—with Washington 
The emerald-vested willow, hung In equal fame and fate he’s won. 
Athwart its brow, a sylvan shade ; Our Jackson is coming, Ke. 


And many a fragrant violet flung o He comes—but in pacific pride 
Ad th pacifl de; 
own the gl No battle-brand begirts his side f 
All, all, must soon forget to glow ! No hoarse war-drum booms on the wind— 


And nature, wrapt in gloom, how dear ! Despair around and Death behind. 
Breathe the soft sigh, and bid to flow | Our Jackson is coming, &c. 


The dewy tear. 
ae Yet hark! shrill rising on the air, 

What dirge funereal mingles there ? 

Sad Triumph droops—her tears are shed 


But hark! a plaintive voice essay, 
*O Day! has’t thou forsaken us?’ 


‘And must we mourn thee, bright one,—say, Above the fair, the good, the dead! 
* Forever thus.’ Our Jackson is coming, &e. 

Behold the ruddy cheeks ofdawn But tho’ the husband’s heart be rent, 

Have tinged with gold theraptur’d sky! The Sage and Chieftain all unbent, 
And Earth, rejoicing, hails the morn, Are here to right the helm of state, 

With songs of joy! And the republic renovate. : 

p pe Our Jackson has come, oh, ho! oh, ho! 
Such, too, is Life ;—awhile we play | Great Jackson has come, oh, ho! oh, ho! 
flow’r, Our Jackson has come—the cannon deep roaring, 

hd wrapt in Hope Th cis tees Proclaim his proud coming, oh, ho! oh, ho! 

EMILY. 

But Death, imperious Death will come, 

To wield his haughty sceptre o'er, 
And man, obsequious, seeks the tomb, ; IMMORTALITY. 

Aud lives no more. ’Tis immortality that gives to man 

Till heaven’s land pwan wakes the song solemn his earthly hours ; 

And earth’s redeemed millions throng Th ake into fadeless glory all his powers: 

. ' ere sin and darkness never more shall bind 
Yon bright concave: The micl 
SENEX 1€ mighty movings of a deathiess mind. 


Eternal glory! inthy happy clime 

No dread eclipse comes o’er the soul’s pure light, 
SONG—Tb the air of “The Campbell’s are coming.” No power forbids it there to soar sublime, 
In all the triumph of increasing might ; 


Our Jackson is coming, oh, ho! oh, ho! There, there alone the spirit cau expand, 
Our Jackson is coming, oh, ho! oh, ho! A fadeless flower in its own native land, . 
is Time sees alone the spirit’s morning rays 
Hesound that he’s coming, oh, bo! ob, ho! Dim beaming through the deeply folded clouds, 
Columbia’s shout of ecstacy, Heaven lives forever “neath its moonlight blaze, 
he glorious sounds ring far and free; | No cloud involves it, and no darkness shrouds ; 
Thundering abroad—sublime if rude, , Its brightest path is where a Saviour trod, 


A nation’s noble gratitude. Its purest light surrounds the throne of God. 
Our Jackson is coming, &c. ARCOLO. 
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TO SLEEP. 


Oh Sleep, awhile thy power suspending, 
Weigh not yet my eyelids down, 

For memory, see! with eve attending, 
Claims a moment for her own. 


I know her by her robes of mourning 
1 know her by her faded light, 

When faithful with the gloom returning, 
She comes to bid a sad good night. 


Oh, let me hear with bosom swelling, 
While she signs o’er times that’s past, 
Oh let me weep, while she is telling 
Of joys that pme and pangs that last. 


And now, oh sleep, while grief is streaming, 
Let thy balm sweet peace restore ; 

While feartul hope through tears is beaming, 
Soothe to rest that wakes no more. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE HEAVENS. 
WRITTEN AT NIGHT. 


O who can view the grand magnificent 
And mighty works by the All-wise, unaw’d 
And unamazed? who can but cast his eyes 
Upon yon deep-bespangled canopy 
Ot Heaven, and not feel his soul uplifted 
From the earth—enwrapt in fixt astonishment 
And pleasing dread! There are in the brief span 
Of man’s existence here, those pensive hours 
Of solitude and gloom, when wearied with 
The world—its trouble, tumult and turmoil, 
We love to ponder on tuturity— 
And gazing on yon brightcerulean plain, 
On that immense, illimitable waste, 
Replete with wonder and wiih mystery, 
We seek to soar, on contemplation’s wings, 
Beyond the earth’s confines, thro’ boundless realms 
Ot space ; free unrestrain’d—to mingle with 
‘Those countless sparkling gems that hang resplen- 
dent 

Tn the azure sky—to join inealin and 
Sweetest harmony, with swift evolving spheres— 
To rove at will through ether’s wide domain, 
And there commune with nature and with God. 
‘To see the moon majestic wheel her mild 
And solitary course, from East to west, 
In heavenly radiance—to view those vast 
Stupendous orbs, that ceaseless roll thro’ dark 
Infinitude—iuspires the soul with rev’rence 
Andawe; in meditation on these works, 
Were led insensibly to think of Him— 
The Mighty Framer, Ruler of this world. 
*E'was he who formed and hung in empty air 
Yon golden luminaries of the night, 
Toform their dazzling splendor on the earth. 
Into being called,trom out the spacious womb 
Of darknesss universal and profound, 
He mark’d their paths—arranged and stationed them 
In their peculiar spheres and bade them shine 
Till time should be no move. 

| Yes, "tis His arm 
‘That poises and sustains the wond’rous whole ; 
By Him, alone, have been upheld the heav’ns 
And earth from all eternity —By Him 
The elements shall be restrain’d within 
Their destin’d bounds, till the appalling sound 
Of the last trump—when this fair world shall be 
Reduced to dust—and earth, and sea, and air 
Kogulph’d in their primeval grave. CARLOS. 


' 


THE SALE OF HEARTS. 
Ain—* An old man would be wooing.” 
Young Love one day while playing, 
As Love is wont tode; 
Beheld a damsel straying 
Where wild flow’rs sweetly grew ; 
And straight he vow’d whate’er befell 
Some miseniet he would try ; 
And cried “ I’ve faithful hearts to sell, 
Who'll buy, who'll buy, who'll buy ; 
I’ve fond and faithful hearts to sell, 
Who'll buy, who'll buy, who'll buy. 


The maiden was entwining, 
OF flowers bright and fair, 
With dew drops on them shining, 
A nosegay rich and rare ; 
Half finish’d trom her hand it fell, 
When first she heard Love ery— 
“T°ve fond and faithful hearts to sell, 
‘Who'll buy, who'll buy, who’ll buy; 
Right faithtul hearts, have | to sell, 
Who'll buy, who’ll bay, who’ll bay.” 


To love the damsel turning, 
The wily boy address’d ; 

Her cheeks with blushes burning, 
And sighs within her breast; 

 { want a heart,” kind boy, she said, 
** For none, alas! have 1;” 

* Many have I, my pretty maid, 
Come buy, come buy, come buys 

Many have I, my pretty maid, 
Come buy, come buy, come buy. 


My price is, heart for heart, love, 
I take no other coin; 
If maids with theirs wont part, loves 
{ ask not, but purloin : 
And I have thine, I know, child, 
I see it by thine eye,— 
Without one do not go child, 
But buy, come buy, oh! buy, 
Nay, nay, thou shalt not go, child, 
Without one,—buy, come buy.” 


Just from the boy, when parting, 
A shepherd youth there came ;— 
Then trembling, blushing, starting, 
She beard him breathe her name. 
** Ho, ho!” cried Love, “ what is it so: 
Here’s heart for heart, Vil ury ;” 
An arrow swiftly left his bow, 
Still erying “ buy, who'll buy ; 
Now girl, thou shalt not heartless go, 
Good bye, good bye, good bye.” 
SELIM. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


As when the bud unfolds its leaves 
To Sol’s invigorating ray, 

And opening forth—its fragrance breathes 
On winds that waft it far away. 


As when the tender infant plant, 
Watered by the April shower, 

Shoots forth—and twines—and circles round 
Each maiden’s fav’rite bower ; 


So friendship, when by mutual ties 
Two youthful hearts are bound, 
Expands, and with affection’s cord 
Eucircles all around. LAVINIUS. 
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